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The general efficiency of B-L-E 
as an antioxidant is universally 
acknowledged. That B-L-E exerts 
its protective action in rubber for 
a longer period of time than 
other antioxidants is perhaps not 
so widely known. Data in the ac- 
companying table are typical 
results of a comparison of B-L-E 


with a competitive product. 


* PERCENT 
ANTIOXIDANT 


B-L-E “——~ 


REMAINING 


ANTIOXIDANT 


Unaged 100 100 


Aged 72 hours in 
Oxygen Bomb 67 44 


Aged 144 hours in 
Oxygen Bomb 50 19 


Aged 288 hours in 
Oxygen Bomb 19 6 


*Determined by procedure reported by L. H. Howland and 
E. J. Hart—"Analysis of Rubber for Antioxidants.” 
Presented at Boston Meeting, A.C.S., September 15, 1939. 


Does your 
antioxidant pro- 

vide maximum pro- 
tection to your goods 
throughout their life? 


Naudatuck Chemical 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center « New York, N. Y. 
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Controlling Dust 
In Rubber Factories 


UST control systems are desirable in the rubber 


plant for the dual purpose of eliminating the 


dust nuisance as well as collecting the dust for 


re-use. The proper design of such systems varies with 
each application, particularly where specially designed 
hoods are used to prevent the dispersion of dust into 
the surrounding atmosphere. There are, however, a 
number of general rules which may be followed. 

The primary consideration is the proper means of 
effectively controlling the dust at its source. Very few 
commercially manufactured machines used in rubber 
plants are equipped with exhaust connections and con 
sequently the majority of dust points are controlled by 
various types of hoods built to suit a particular require 
No hard and fast rules can be set up for de 
as such design will vary with the 


ment 
signing such hoods, ) 
work being handled and the process involved. The fol 
lowing will be helpful, however: 

(1) Enclose the process as much as possible and if 
this cannot be done place the hood mouth as close as 
possible to the dust source. Either procedure naturally 
reduces the volume of air required to control the dust 
Enclosures should be provided with work openings and 
inspection and maintenance doors as required. 
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lLocate the hood mouth or exhaust connection so 
as to take advantage of air currents from outside 
sources or from. the itself which 
tendency to direct the flow of dust. 

(3) When this cannot be done, baffles or 
should be used to overcome objectionable air currents, 


process have a 


anges 


thereby reducing the exhaust volume. 

This volume is, of course, figured by multiplying the 
total open area of the enclosure or hood mouth by the 
velocity of the air through such openings. This velocity 
should never be less than 100 feet per minute, and a 
much safer figure for effective dust control will be 250 
feet per minute. This latter figure is particularly applic 
able to overhead hoods without sides, and which are 
used over processes where the dust has a tendency to 
rise. Such hoods should be of sufficient size to extend 
over the dust source at least six all 
for every twelve inches the hood mouth is above the 
dust point. Occasionally such overhead hoods are made 
double; that is, one hood is built inside the other, 
thereby providing a high velocity air curtain around the 
hood periphery and consequently reducing the exhaust 


inches on sides 


volume. 


The size of the exhaust connection, as well as the 
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Top: Cloth screen dust arrester used by Goodyear 
Bottom: Similar collector used at another plant 


main, Should be such as to provide a velocity of 3,500 
to 4,000 feet per minute to the dust-laden air. Higher 
velocities are not necessary and only increase the re 
sistance against which the fan operates. Branch con 
nections should enter the mains at the top or sides and 
at an angle of not over 45 degrees. In order to reduce 
esistance to the air flow, the size of the main should be 
increased at such points by means of a gradual taper 
rather than abruptly 

The exhaust piping is ordinarily made of galvanized 
iron, of riveted and soldered construction, with joints 
lapped in the direction of air flow. The following 
gauges have been found to give very good service : 


»? 


- 6-inch dia ve gauge 

to 12-in lameter, inclusive 20 gauge 
13 to 20 rh h lame tet I lust { 18 vaugt 
1 inches and above 16 gauge 
\ll elbow Y's and fittings 2 gauges heaviet 


It is good practice to provide small air-tight cleanout 
doors at 10’—0” centers on all horizontal runs and also 
to install blast gates at ea h branch connection for con 
trolling the air flow \fter the exhaust system has 
been balanced for the proper amount of air at each 


branch these gates should be riveted or bolted in place 
sO operators cannot move them. Unless it ts impos 
sible, due to space limitations, elbows should have a 
center-line radius of twice the diameter of the con 
nected straight pipe. Small radius elbows will wear 


rapidly, as well as increase the resistance 


The Dust Collector 


There are two general types of dust collection equip 
ment—the first employing mechanical or centrifugal 
force on the dust particles to remove them from the 
air stream, and the second accomplishing the dust col 
lection.by filtration. The cyclone type collector is typical 
of the first group. This collector causes the entering 
dust-laden air to spiral centrifugally against the sides 
of the collector with sufficient velocity to throw out the 
dust particles, the cleaned air passing up through a cen 
tral tubular section to the atmosphere. The efficiency of 
such collectors is increased by increasing the centrifugal 
velocity, but even then is not sufficiently high to effec 
tively collect the type of dust found in rubber plants. 
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The wet type collector also comes under this group. 
This collector generally uses water to first wet the dust 
particles, thereby increasing their weight, and con- 
sequently increasing the collection efficiency. The wet- 
ted particles are then thrown out of the air stream by 
centrifugal or dynamic action and the dust collected in 
a form of sludge. The efficiency of this type collector 
will depend of course on the adsorption quality of the 
dust being collected. 

The cloth type of dust collector is the outstanding 
example of the filtration type. This dust collector con- 
sists of a number of bags or flat screens housed in an 
air-tight sheet metal case with hopper bottom. The 
dust-laden air passes through the cloth at low velocity, 
the cloth acting as the collecting medium. Such col- 
lectors are shut down for several minutes every four 
to eight hours for the purpose of shaking or rapping 
the cloth to remove the collected dust. This type col- 
lector requires more space but has a high collection ef- 
ficiency and the additional advantage of returning the 
dust for re-use in the dry state. 

The selection of the proper type of dust collection 
equipment and grouping of same should receive a care- 
ful study from an operating standpoint. Space require- 
ments, power required and collection efficiency vary 
with each type, and individual requirements will gov- 
ern the kind of collector applicable. Ordinarily, several 
smaller systems offer more operating flexibility than 
one large system. The size of the collector depends pri- 
marily on the volume of air handled, as well as the fine- 
ness and concentration of the dust particles 

Several types of fans are suitable for dust collec- 
tion work, but ordinarily the planing mill exhauster 
type, as made by numerous manufacturers, is selected. 
This type fan will operate against static or resistance 
pressure as high as 15 inches of water, and several de- 
signs of wheels and housings are available. The dy 
namic type wet collector employs the fan wheel itself 
as part of the collector. In the majority of cases, the 
fan is placed on the suction side of the collector so 
that it handles only clean air, and normally is V-belt 
driven rather than direct connected to motors. This ar 
rangement allows for variation in speed in case of 
changes in the exhaust system. It is recommended that 
the discharge from the fan be led to the outside at- 
mosphere. The static pressure against which the fan ts 
to operate is the sum of the following losses: 

(1) The inlet loss into the branch furthest from the 
collector 

(2) The total loss from this connection through the 
main line, taking into account losses in elbows, fittings, 
and various connections. 

3) The loss through the collector which includes 
the inlet and outlet loss, as well as the resistance set 
up by the collector proper. 

(4) The loss in the clean.air connections between the 
collector and the fan, as well as the fan discharge 

\ll exhaust systems should receive periodic inspec 
tion by a capable member of the plant engineering or 
maintenance department. This inspection should cover 
the exhaust piping, as well as the dust collector, and any 
maintenance required should be taken care of im- 
mediately. Many plant engineering departments make 
regular tests of the whole exhaust system and keep 
records of the air handled, amount of dust collected, 
and other pertinent data which will prove invaluable in 
the design of future systems. 


The material on vacuum cleaning equipment and comments 
from rubber manufacturers which appears on the follow- 
ing pages was compiled by THE RUBBER AGE and is 
intended to supplement Mr. Morey’s article. 
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Vacuum Cleaning Equipment for Rubber Factories 


ROM the foregoing it can readily be appreciated 

that controlling dust in the rubber factory is es- 
sential to the proper operation of that factory. As one 
promment manufacturer of dust collection equipment 
puts it, unless dust is kept under control by modern 
methods business may suffer from either reclamation, 
contamination, breakdown, working efficiency or good 
will losses. 

There is no argument with the fact that the first step 
in dust elimination in rubber factories should be the in- 
stallation, wherever possible, of low-pressure dust col- 
lecting equipment at the point of origin to prevent its 
spread to other parts of the plant, as described in the 
foregoing article. However, no matter how thorough 
the installation of such equipment, there is some dust 
seepage from rubber. manufacturing and_ handling 
equipment. Then, too, like all other manufacturers, the 
producer of rubber articles has the problem of ordinary 
dust from moisture and other sources. Therefore, the 
collection of floor, wall, ceiling and other dusts must 
also receive consideration. 

Brooms, of course, are in evidence for sweeping dust 
from floors in practically every factory. In recent years, 
however, the lowly broom has steadily been losing 
ground to mechanical appliances, particularly of the 
vacuum cleaning type. The products of the United 
States Hoffman Machinery Corporation are typical ot 
the vacuum cleaning equipment being adopted by in- 
dustry in general. Accordingly, the following descrip 
tion of this equipment, and the various types applicable 
for specific purposes in the rubber factory, prepared by 
LU. S. Hoffman engineers, is of definite interest in con 
nection with the control of dust. 

Many rubber manufacturing plants have discon 
tinued or at least largely reduced the use of ordinary 
broom sweeping methods in favor of vacuum cleaning 
methods. Where floors are swept dry the brooms stir 
up the dust only to have it settle elsewhere. This usually 
necessitates duplication of cleaning and of course 
eventually means considerable overhead dust accumula 
tion. Where floors are wet down before they are swept, 
only a certain amount of material is removed and when 


Left: Dust arrester in- 
stallation at a large 
plant showing good pip- 
ing design. 


Right: Cyclone arrester 
used by Goodyear for 
high concentrates of 
dust. 





the floors dry out there is still a dry coating of dust 
remaining. With such conditions there is a constant re- 
handling of dust which usually makes for more dust. 

Vacuum: cleaning equipment canbe and is being used 
successfully for rubber plant cleaning. However, it is 
essential that the proper size and type of equipment be 
selected in order to give the most economical and prac- 
tical results. There is vacuum cleaning equipment avail- 
able today of proper type to meet almost every condi- 
tion. The conventional type of small light-duty ma- 
chines are not suitable because they are not built to 
stand continuous duty service and of course do not 
have the capacity to give economical and practical serv- 
ice. Heavy-duty vacuum cleaning equipment both of 
the portable and stationary type is available to meet the 
different conditions encountered for the various types 
of rubber manufacturing plants. 

Where the dust accumulations each day are quite 
heavy on the floors and there is the necessity for several 
sweepers working simultaneously, then the stationary 
type of system usually works out more economically 
even though the first cost is higher than heavy-duty 
portable equipment. With stationary systems more 
than one floor may be piped to provide service. With 
the stationary type of system having centrally located 
dust collectors, all the material is drawn to one location. 
The location of the dust collectors may be so arranged 
that the material can be dumped at points where there 
is no further rehandling. The size of collectors can be 
arranged so that it will be necessary to empty them only 
once a day. This is another advantage over portable 
units. It is possible to have auxiliary primary col 
lectors confined to certain departments where the mate- 
rial may be salvaged, particularly where one kind of 
material is being handled consistently. 

Floors that are vacuum cleaned are thoroughly 
cleaned and no dust is raised. After the cleaning 
nozzle passes over the surface all dust is absorbed and 
therefore there is no dust raised to be scattered else- 
where as in the case of broom sweeping. This not only 
makes for plant improvement but materially improves 
the working conditions of the operators. 
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Perhaps one of the most important advantages of 
vacuum cleaning equipment and one that 1s not thor 
oughly apprecl ited 1s what can be accomplished on wall 
ind overhead cleaning work Chis is a type of clean 
ing that 1s px rhaps more neglected than anything else 
Without vacuum cleaning equipment there is really 
nothing else to do but allow dust to accumulate in such 
locations simply because it 1s difficult to get at the 
vork and in most cases being a very expensive job 
Dust that is allowed to accumulate on walls and over 
head structures discolors the paint and often newly 
painted surfaces are soon discolored and the expense 
of paimting 1s definitely lost Dust that is frequently 
emoved from such surfaces is not given a chance to 
hecome imbedded and therefore newly painted surfaces 


will look new a longet time 
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Overhead piping is a common place for dust to 
accumulate and be allowed to stand for a long time. 
lhe main reason for this is because “it is hard to get 
it.” Without vacuum cleaning equipment it usually 
becomes necessary to get on a stepladder and the 
cleaner can work only a few feet and then it is neces 
sary to move the ladder or platform. With vacuum 
cleaning equipment much of this work can be reached 
from the floor with long extension rods and cleaning 
nozzles. 

Dust coming from the various kinds of rubber com 
pounds that are used can be and are being successfully 
handled by vacuum cleaning equipment and if the 
proper type of heavy duty vacuum cleaning equipment 
is employed it will usually be found to be economical 
and effect definite savings over broom = sweeping 
methods 


Dust Control Comments from Rubber Manufacturers 


A S INDICATED, the control of dust is a general 
problem shared by all rubber manufacturers, 
although the proper design of dust control systems 
varies with the specific problems involved at each fac 
tory What are some of these specific problems ? How 
does the rubbet manufacturer feel about dust control ? 
\t which points in the rubber factory 1s dust control 
essential ¢ hese. ind other specihe questions, are 
answered in comments secured from various rubber 
manufacturers in connection with this article on dust 
control 

The factory manager of a large tire plant advises 
that the company uses elaborate measures to control 
dust and fumes If complaints of anv kind are re 
ceived from the production organization or from the 
workers, a thorough investigation is launched and 
sometimes representatives of the company’s Insurance 
underwriters are called in to investigate so that an im 
partial opinion may be had \ccordingly, as a result 
of this close watch on the situation, practically every 
operation at this tire plant where there is any con 
siderable amount of dust or fumes is provided with 
exhaust equipment 


There are hoods over the mills at the plant, forced 


draft exhaust over all buffing operations and painting 
\n exhaust 


jobs, ind at several le ining operations 





system in the curing department carries off dust and 
fumes. The tube department has several of these 
The bead department, in which it 


exhaust systems ’ 
is necessary to carry on a considerable amount of 
soldering, is equipped with an exhaust system at each 
machine. 

Some time ago, an elaborate tank and convevor 
system was installed at this factory for handling carbon 


black The black is conveyed from freight cars on 
tracks outside the plant directly into the mixing 
machines. This has accomplished much toward im 


proving the cleanliness of those departments where 
carbon black was formerly handled. Incidentally, it 
was discovered in some cases that through the elimina 
tion of fumes the paint on the factory walls deteriorates 
In conclusion, 


slower and actual savings result. the 
manager of this tire factory states that “a liberal policy 
on the installation of exhaust equipment is reflected 
in the improved health of the workers and improved 
morale.” 

The factory manager of a large mechanical goods 
plant in the east finds that the control of dust 1s “a 
most important item, both in the interest of hea!th 
for our employees and as a matter of good housekeep 
ing for the plant.” Beginning with the mixing de 

Continued on page 376) 





Left: Dust elimination system used by large rubber manufacturer in connection with the blast cleaning of molds. 
Right: Typical air filter system, suitable for low concentrations of dust, used in one of Goodyear's factories. 
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Advances in Latex Technology 
By Royce J. Noble 


Consulting Technologist and Author of ‘Latex in Industry” 


PART I. 


N A rapidly growing industry it is desirable to 
review progress from time to time—to count our 
failures as well as our successes, and determine so 
far as possible how we may best profit from both. It 
is now more than three years since any comprehensive 
survey of advances in latex technology has been made 
a comparatively long time in so young an industry. 
Within that period much progress has been made in all 
branches, from methods of production, shipment and 
concentration to applications, in an ever-increasing 
roster of manufactures. 


Imports 


It is recorded that the first importation of latex to 
the United States occurred in 1835, and comprised 40 
to 50 casks purchased by Charles Goodyear (1). Over 
the period of 1935 to 1939, imports of latex increased 
from 13,500 tons (dry weight), having a value of $3,- 
800,000, to 27,500 tons, valued at $10,470,000 ( Fig. 1). 
‘rom the beginning of 1935 to the end of 1937 the use 
of latex was increasing rapidly, but with decline in 
business and because of accumulated stocks, imports 
in the second and third quarters of 1938 fell off 
sharply. During 1939 imports again increased, both 
the tonnage and value attaining new high levels, due in 
no small part to increasing manufacture of latex 
thread, sponge and cements. 

It is true that latex consumption is still small when 
compared to that of crude rubber, accounting for only 
about 4% of total rubber imports. Users of latex in 
large quantities are still small in number. According 
to the Rubber News Letter of August 15, 1939 
(Leather and Rubber Division, Dept. of Commerce ) 
ten firms reported a total consumption of 12,000 tons, 
forty smaller firms reported a total consumption of 
1,800 tons, and 72 small users a total of 47 tons. While 
the various latex applications may at most constitute 
only an infant industry, the infant is nevertheless, 
someone has observed, a healthy one. 





Developments in the field of latex tech- 
nology occur far more rapidly than in other 
fields of rubber. These developments range 
from methods of handling on the plantation 
to the manufacture of finished goods. For 
this reason, we asked Dr. Noble, prominent 
latex consultant and author of “Latex in 
Industry”, to prepare a series of articles for 
us reviewing developments in recent years. 
This review, the first part of which is pre- 
sented in this issue, will cover methods of 
production and handling, preservation, com- 
pounding, coagulation, rubber powder, test- 
ing, and applications.—EDITOR. 
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Production 

While Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, where 
several American companies have large holdings (2), 
are the most important latex-producing areas, the 
Liberian Firestone development, begun several years 
ago, is fast becoming of importance. Liberian pro- 
duction increased from 117 tons in 1934 to 709 tons in 
1936; the estimated latex production for 1939 is 2,500 
tons. Of one million acres leased, approximately 70,- 
000 acres are now under cultivation, of which 15,000 
acres are clonal plantings. In 1940, over 35,000 acres 
will be in bearing. Production is largely in the form of 
latex, which for the most part is used in the Fire- 
stone factories. 

With increasing use of latex, purchasers’ specifica 
tions have become more strict. As a result production 
has been limited to a relatively small number of the 
larger estates, which are equipped to bulk in quantities 
of several thousand gallons and to exercise some con 
trol over the product. Proper preparation of the latex 
for the market and maintainance of a uniform good 
quality are essential. Thorough and regular disinfec- 
tion of bulking tanks, pipe lines and other equipment 1s 
required. Through cooperation of producers, con- 
sumers and research institutions in the producing coun- 
tries, a marked improvement in quality has been ef- 
fected (3). 

Discoloration 


It has been shown by Roberts (4) that sulfur com- 
pounds are always present in latex, and that in the 
presence of ammonia, soluble sulfur compounds are 
formed which can react with iron salts. Any delay in 
preservation after tapping increases the possibility of 
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discoloration in contact with iron. It has been found 
necessary, therefore, to observe suitable precautions 
in lining bulking tanks and drums to prevent a reaction 
resulting in discoloration of the latex. Paraffin, resins 
and bitumens have been used for this purpose but are 
not entirely successful \ zinc oxide-latex lining en 
tirely prevents discoloration, but has the disadvantage 
stability of the latex. In the 
iterials, a minimum of two coats 


Ot causing a decreas 
case of bituminous 

is required It should be noted also that iron itself is 
undesirable in latex. In addition to causing discolora 
tion, if acgelerates oxvgen absorption and leads to 


rapid aging and deterioration 


Preservation 


; 


lor several years the desirability ot using a mini 
mum of 0.7% ammonia for sterilization of field latex 
has been recognized and at present most producers are 
complying with the recommendation of the Rubber Re 
search Institute of Malaya in this respect. Smaller 
amounts are not sufficient to prevent bacterial activity 
in all cases and an excessive ammonia content presents 
numerous disadvantages. 

The need for an alternative neutral preservative has 
arisen from difficulties experienced with ammonia 
preserved latex in certain technical operations (5), its 
destabilizing effects in the presence of zinc oxide, and 
because of its objectionable odor. Much work has 
been done on the examination of sterilizing and pre 
serving agents by numerous research organizations. 
With few exceptions the bactericides tested have 
failed to meet the many requirements as to toxicity, 
stabilizing properties, effect on color, cost, etc. (6) 
There is much interest at present in a chlorinated 
phenol, which has been subjected to extensive tests in 
Malaya (7); other preservatives offering possibilities 
in latex are parachlormetacresol, sodium orthophenyl 
phenate, hydroxylamine (4), silica salts (9) and zeo 
lites (10) 

Preservation of ammonia-free latex by sterilization 
at 120° C. in the presence of a buffer maintaining the 
pH at 7.0 has been accomplished by Spence (11). Per 
manence of the physical and chemical properties of the 
latex and rubber is claimed. It is of interest that rub 
ber obtained from latex so treated is more plastic than 
that from the usual ammonia-preserved latex, and 
breaks down more readily on the mill. Preservation 
with relatively large amounts of formic acid, added to 





View on one of Firestone’s plantations in Liberia. 
More than 35,000 acres will be in bearing in 1940. 


the latex in the field, has been attempted but has not 
given entirely satisfactory results. The latex remains 
fluid, but is unstable and appears to be micro-floccu- 
lated. Saponin greatly retards the flocculation (12) 

Latex from some sections of Indo-China are more 
acid than Malayan latex; a preservative used for such 
latex is a mixture of soda, paranitrophenol and sodium 
sulfite (13). A method of preservation suggested by 
©’Marchal (14) involves several steps. He proposes 
purification by, centrifuging, replacement of electro 
lytes by a base-exchange process, and addition of an 
antiseptic. 


Shipment 


While a large proportion of all latex is still imported 
in drums of 30 to 55 gallons capacity, bulk shipment 
from the East has greatly increased in the last two 
years. Stations for receiving and handling bulk ship 
ments have been constructed at Boston, New York and 
Baltrmore. Early shipments were commonly made in 
torepeak tanks having capacities of 25,000 to 40,000 
gallons. Flange plates on the ships’ sides permitted 
making pump-line connections. Recent shipments 
have been made in larger tanks located amidships, the 
latex being removed by pump-line over side. 

The pumping equipment used is of the centrifuga! 
type, capable of handling up to 24,000 gallons per hour 
through a 4-inch hose. The design is such as to pre- 
vent coagulation of the latex and clogging of the line. 
It is usually necessary to pump the latex to a height 
of 30 feet or more above the water level to horizontal 
storage tanks which have a capacity of 10,000 to 25,000 
gallons. The storage tanks may be connected by pipe 
lines, and equipped with stirrers. From these tanks 
the latex is drummed or loaded in tank cars by gravity 
feed for inland shipment. 


Properties 


Constituents: Two different proteins have been iso- 
lated from preserved latex, differing essentially in their 
solubilities and electrokinetic behavior (15). The sub- 
stance designated as Protein A is insoluble in water 
and alcohol and has an isoelectric point at pH 4.55. 
Protein B is soluble in water and 70% alcohol and has 
an isoelectric point at pH 3.9. A comparison of the 
change in electrophoretic mobility with pH of the pro- 
tein and of latex particles leads to the conclusion that 
the behavior of the particles is dependent upon their 
protein coating, Protein A being dominant in this re- 
spect. The proteins are partially precipitated when the 
latex is heated to above 80° C. and the isoelectric point 
of the latex is not greatly changed by this treatment 
(16). The adsorbed protein (Bondy’s Protein A) is 
also assumed to be unchanged 

The work of Roberts (17) on the isolation and quan- 
titative determination of the constituents of Hevea 
latex is of the greatest importance as a contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject. He stresses the na- 
tural variations in the composition of latex, depending 
upon the factors of soil, climate, strain and topography. 
Several substances hitherto unknown to be present in 
latex is heated to above 80° C. but the isoelectric point 
taining plastic, a major component of the non-rubber 
material. It has been shown that the better known 
components exist in the fresh latex in the form of 
stable complexes. 

Ammoniation of latex causes many changes in its 
composition (18). The complexes containing the fatty 
acid and phosphate groups are hydrolyzed. There are 
changes in acetone extract, surface tension and _ vis- 
cosity values. It is also possible some change takes 
place in the hydrocarbon; Roberts has indicated that 
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the crude caoutchol, which may amount to 7 per cent 
of the rubber, is rendered insoluble. 

Stability: The potential of the electrical double layer 
on the latex particles has been measured by Hauser 
and Bender (19) as —97 millivolts. Blow (20) finds, 
however, that the potential of the double fen may 
range from —40 to —100 millivolts, the value being 
inversely proportional to the content of serum solids in 
the latex. From changes in cataphoretic velocity and 
hydroxyl ion concentration, Hauser determined that 
decrease of stability and coagulation, resulting from 
addition of excess alkali, is due to adsorption of posi- 
tive alkali metal ions. It is of interest that no change 
in the particle charge occurred after heating to tem- 
peratures as high as 164° C. Jordan (21) has found 
that the maximum stability is realized when caustic 
potash is added in the amount necessary to react with 
the buffer substances, this addition resulting in a pH of 
10.5 to 11.0. At alkali concentrations greatly in excess 
of the optimum value stability again decreases. 

Specific Gravity: The value first suggested by 
Rhodes has been recalculated by him (22) to be 
0.9064 for the rubber of ammonia-preserved latex. 
DeVries (23) has pointed out that Rhodes’ figure is ac- 
tually the specific gravity of “crepe rubber in preserved 
latex,” and further that the specific gravity so deter- 
mined depends upon the rubber content of the original 
latex. Purification of normal preserved latex by re- 
peated electrodecantation has enabled Schmidt and 
Stamberger (24) to calculate the specific gravity of the 
rubber phase as .905. Since their calculations were 
based on the percentage of rubber by weight rather 
than by volume the corrected specific gravity would be 
907 (23). Van Gils’ determination (25) on purified 
latex obtained by centrifuging a dilute latex gave a 
figure of .904. 

Viscosity: The viscosity of latex is a property of 
both practical and theoretical interest. Rhodes (26) 
has recently investigated this subject, using a large 
number of pre served. field latices and latex concentrates 
for his observations. The relationship of viscosity to 
both temperature and dry rubber content was deter- 
mined, and mathematical expressions derived to ex- 
press their relationships. For an “average” latex 
Rhodes’ work is summarized in part as follows, the 
viscosities being given in centipoises at 30° ¢ 


Ammoniated Field Latex: log n 0.055 + 0.938 tan p* 
D. R. ( 
per cent 0 2 4 6 & 
20 2.49 2.72 2.97 3.26 3.58 
30 3.95 4.38 4.87 5.45 6.14 
40 6.95 7.94 9.14 10.62 12.50 
50 14.89 18.01 22.18 27.90 35.90 
Oo $7.83 65.94 95.10 145.14 238.03 
Cent:i ugal Concentrates: 1 228.4 + 4.525 p* 
56 25.0 
58 34.0 
60 43.1 
62 52.1 
64 61 2 
*p = per cent dry rubber content expressed in angular 


measure 


It has been pointed out by Twiss and Carpenter (27) 
that the change in viscosity with temperature is of such 
small magnitude as preclude the possibility of any 
high degree of hydration of the latex particle. The 
effect of concentration and temperature on the viscos- 
ity of latex has been studied also by Dogadkin and 
Kovarskaya (28). 

Bachle (29) has found that the viscosity-concentra- 
tion curve of latex does not approximate the Einstein 
formula but is in good agreement with that of Guth 
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Unloading latex by pump-line from tanks located 
amidship at Goodyear’s new dock in Baltimore, Md. 


(30) up to concentrations of 454 He suggests a for- 
mula corresponding to the data obtained with the Hoep- 
pler viscosimeter. It is also suggested that the increase 
of viscosity in compounded latex results not from in- 
cipient coagulation but from vulcanization. 

Particle Size and Count: Lucas (31), on the basis of 
observations with the ultraviolet microscope, has deter 
mined the average particle size in preserved latex to be 
0.26 microns. The average mass is calculated to be 
0.045 x 107? grams. From this data Kemp (32) has 
calculated the number of particles per gram of latex 
of 40% content to be 47 x 10°? grams, a figure far in 
excess of the earlier observations of Henri (33) and 
Langeland (34). It would appear, however, that the 
work of Lucas and the calculation of Kemp are open 
to criticism. 

As has been contended by Hauser and Bender (19), 
Lucas’ method of observation is such as to change the 
shape of the particles. Further, Lucas’ measurements 
of the particles were done by projection on a screen at 
a total magnification of 21,600. At this magnification 
approximately 85% of the images measured less than 
7 mm., the maximum number being 3 mm. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that all the smaller images would tend 
to appear to be round, whatever the true shape of so 
small a particle might be. 

No attempt at differentiation between rubber par- 
ticles and other non-rubber material in suspension was 
made by Lucas; he states, however, that only about 
18% of the mass has a particle size below 0.5 microns, 
and a particle mass below 0.1 x 10°'* grams, while 
nearly 50% has a diameter above 1 micron and a par- 
ticle mass above 0.5 x 10°" grams. Much of this 
material of extremely small size may well be non- 
rubber substance, in which case Kemp’s calculations 
should be revised. One gram of latex of 40% solids 
would have a dry rubber content of approximately 0.37 
grams. Using only 92% of the mass having the largest 
particles (corresponding to the dry rubber content in 
stead of total solids) Lucas’ results become: 


Average diameter ...... 0.94 microns 
Average mass .......... 0.65 x 10°? grams 


The number of particles per gram of latex of 40% 
solids (37% rubber) is: 
0.37 
of x10" 
0.65 x 10°! 
Reduced to the basis of 35% rubber content, this value 
becomes .54 x 10°'* grams, a figure somewhat lower 






































































than Langeland’s but probably more nearly represent 
ing the actual number of rubber particles than does 
Kemp's result 


Miscellaneous Latices 


Jelutong latex has been examined by Daniel, Freund 
lich and Sollner (35) who find that this highly resin- 
ous latex contains only one kind of particle, and that 
it is not ampholytic in its behavior. It is readily oxi- 
dized through the action of enzymes, becoming in 
creasingly stable; it coagulates but slowly with acids 

[he same investigators have also made a study of 
the latex of Ficus Elastica (36). When preserved with 
s very stable, being difficultly co 


ammonia, this latex 
agulated by any reagent. Unlike the resins of Jelutong 
latex, those of Ficus latex appear to be dispersed as 
individual particles separate from the hydrocarbon but 
of nearly the same size 

\n extensive study of the properties of balata latex 
Because of the water 


_- 


has been made by Kemp (37) 
soluble protective agent in the serum it cannot be coag 
alcohol causes rapid coagula 
tion New analyses of the latex, resins and ash, as 


well as determination of the physical constants of the 


ulated by acids or salts: 


balata hydrocarbons, have been made. 

Poinsettia latex has been investigated as a possible 
substitute for Hevea It is derived from a variety 
of poinsettia bushes in Mexico and may be preserved 


ind coagul ited by the same n ethods as used for ordi 





Balata latex particles, X 1800, 
taken with ultra-violet microscope 


ary latex Accord nye to Claims made, the rubber de 


rived from it has greater tensile strength, elasticity and 


elongation than standard commercial grades 

lbiarana gutta percha latex has been examined by 
both Stevens (39) and Daniel. Freundlich and Sollner 
(40). The latter conclude that it has greater stability 
than Hevea latex, that the stability is due to unidentt 
hed adsorbed substance on the surface of the particle, 
and that the particles carry a negative charge 
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Dura-Bond Process 


f p= successtul development of a method for bond 
ing soft rubber and neoprene to steel and aluminum 
by hot vulcanization has been announced by the Hewitt 
Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. Called the Dura 
Bond l’rocess, the new method is said to eliminate the 
use of a hard rubber base next to the metal core and 
brass plating of the metal. It is said to produce an ad 
hesion strength of 500 to 750 pounds per square inch 


ind to result in finished products with good aging 
qualities. With reference to heat conditions, Hewitt 
limits its recommendations to temperatures not exceed 
ing 200° F., although efforts are being made to extend 
the range of temperature service conditions to at least 
250° F. Use of rubber-metal vulcanized combinations 
appear to be increasing rapidly in the automotive, trans 
portation and mechanical goods industries. These prod 
ucts combine the abrasion and corrosion resistance as 
well as the sound-dampening properties of rubber with 
the strength and rigidity of metal. 
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a + of Ki bber 


Forthcoming Celebration of the 70th 
Anniversary of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Recalls Exploits and Efforts of the 
Early Pioneers Who Created the Foun- 
dation for the Rubber Industry of To- 
day Out of the Inventions of that Im- 
mortal Inventor — Charles Goodyear. 


By Ralph H. Wolf” 


MAGINE, if you can, the world without one of its 

great raw materials. Not some paltry stuff, easily 

dispensed with, but one of the great essentials 
which are the bones of civilization—iron or copper or 
wood or stone. Suppose that iron was unknown to 
us and then one day a man came clamoring into the 
market place with a new thing in his hands, ‘Look 
what I have here! It is something I call iron and 
you can do this with it and this and this and this,” 
and went on to show us all of the things we know 
can be done with iron. We should think him a great 
fellow and immediately name_ babies, boulevards, 
cheroots, race horses, and two kinds of candy bars 
after him. But would we be able to identify the 
name again tomorrow ? 

Fantastic, you say, because these materials have so 
long been known, even back to the very verge of 
history. True enough, but it was only a year and a 
century ago not even a minute on one of H. G. 
Wells’ time diagrams that a man did come along 
with a new thing under the sun, one that has become 
as necessary to modern civilization as those already 
mentioned. 

The “stuff” was vulcanized rubber, as commonplace 
to us as iron or wood. Like his bright but ape-like 
ancestors who discovered the merits of those things, 
the discoverer of vulcanized rubber until last year 
was as little known to the general public. Today, 
through the medium of his first biographies in book 
form, through newspaper and magazine articles, 
through the unveiling of his statue in Akron, and the 
dedication of an American Chemical Society con- 
vention to his memory, the name of Charles Goodyear 
has become a familiar one to the populace for the 
first time. 

But what of the three men who did most to build 
the rubber business up to the billion dollar status it 
now has in this country? None of them have received 
even a small percentage of the honor that is their 
just due. Along with Goodyear, the bankrupt Yankee 
hardware merchant, this trio forms an oddly assorted 
quartet, the other members being respectively a none 
too successful country doctor, a son of a small town 
mower and reaper magnate, and a peddler of Wild 
Rose lotion and Arabian Oil horse liniment 
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Dr. Benjamin Franklin Goodrich 


As has been said, Goodyear no longer needs bio 
graphical treatment as a result of the recognition he 
received in 1939. Consider then the next of these 
builders of rubber; next in point of time; next be- 
cause he, more than any one else, was responsible for 
the rise of the present day industry; and next because 
he is as littlke known to the general public today as 
Charles Goodyear was a year ago and needs more 
introduction than the other two who, contemporary 
with our times, are better known. 

This feckless physician was founder of the first of 
the “Big Four’ companies which this year celebrates 
its seventieth anniversary; his success was to be the 
inspiration for the founding of two more of the re- 
maining three; and the mushroom growth of this trio 
was to carry a little canal town of less than 10,000 peo- 
ple in Ohio’s Western Reserve to the position of “rub 
ber capital of the world.” He was Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich, founder of the company which 
has borne his name for the past seven decades, and 
the scene of his success was Akron. 

In more ways than mere similarity of names did the 
career of Goodrich parallel that of Charles Goodyear. 
His was a New England ancestry also and, like Good- 
vear, he turned to an entirely different profession in 
middle life after he had been unsuccessful in the career 
chosen in his youth. Like Goodyear he was devilled 
by ill health although he never knew the terrible pov 
erty and the debtor's cell that were so great a part of 
the inventor’s career. 

Two years after Goodyear’s discovery of vulcaniza 
tion, Benjamin Goodrich was born on a farm in Rip 
ley, New York. He was not to know his parents long 
for his father, Anson, died in 1847 when the lad was 
six and his mother, Susan Dinsmore Goodrich, two 
years later. After his mother’s death young Goodrich 
went to live with Uncle John Dinsmore and learned 
his reading and ciphering under the stern eye of Volu 
sia Haight who was hired to tutor his cousins. When 
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he was fitteen he spent a year ata boy's boarding 
school in Austinburg, Ohio. Another year was spent 
at Fredonia, New York, Academy and he then began 
studying medicine with his cousin, Dr. John Spencer, 
in Westfield, New York. A short additional apprentice- 
ship was spent under Dr. George Bennett in Ripley 
and then in the fall of 1859 Goodrich entered the medi- 
cal department of Western Reserve College in Cleve 
land. The path of the medical student was not a diff- 
cult one in those days and the future rubber baron 
graduated as a full-fledged doctor in 1860. In July 
of that year he went to Mayville, New York, and had 
his office, room and board in the Mayville Tavern, kept 
by one Horace Gifford 


Served During Entire Civil War 


The Civil War broke out the following year and 
Goodrich was eager to go. His practice amounted to 
nothing and he was without money and necessary 
clothing but his sister, Mrs. Harvey Tew, fitted him 
out, gave him a twenty dollar gold piece and sped him 
on his way to Albany. The boy doctor passed his ex- 
amination and became hospital steward with the Ninth 
New York Cavalry. From this lowly rank he rose to 
assistant surgeon of the company and then to the same 
position with a batallion of engineers. Excepting for 
one winter off for a much needed course in surgery 
at the University of Pennsylvania he remained with 
the battalion until the end of the war. 

After Appomatox had ended the four bloody years 
of strife an immediate return to the dull life of a 
country practitioner did not appear attractive to the 
young doctor. Instead he tried his luck in the new oil 
territory in Pennsylvania. The wells he sunk at Pit 
Hole, Tideout and Rouseville all proved dry holes and 
he went to Jamestown, New York, to try medical prac- 
tice again. This proved no more profitable than it had 
been before and in the spring of 1868 the doctor turned 
his back forever on medicine. Going to New York 
City he entered the shipping department of Brown 
Brothers Oil Company At his boarding house on 
Fourteenth Street he became acquainted with lawyer 
John P. Morris who interested the reformed medico 
in Brooklyn real estate. The venture proved profitable 
and the partners began looking for other lines in which 
they could turn an honest penny. On July 15, 1869, 
they traded ten thousand dollars worth of lots to Ezra 
Frost for fifty shares of stock apiece in the Hudson 
River Rubber Company, at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

[The new stockholders soon found that the company 
was in bad shape financially when President Sheldon 
applied to them for money with which to operate 
Goodrich had no money and Morris refused to ad- 
vance any to operators already proven incompetent. 
Goodrich proceeded to argue the older shareholders 
into swapping their holdings for more lots in 1870 and 
Morris was then willing to advance $5,000 for working 
capital. With the latter as secretary-treasurer and the 
former as president as well as the active manager of 
the factory, the business limped along. The machinery 
was in bad shape, the factory rent was too high and 
when Goodrich heard of a bargain in rubber factories 
at nearby Melrose he was quick to seize it 

The best of the Hastings equipment was moved to 
the new plant but to no avail. In less than two years 
the factory was running behind and the doctor an- 
nounced that he would have to have more money or 
else close up and sell out the business. Morris had 
other ideas. He wrote later: “I said I had ten thousand 
dollars in there and did not feel like putting in any 
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more, that the competition in the east was too great 
for a small factory like ours. I thought if one was 
started out west where there were then no factories, 
and he could get enough money so he would not be 
cramped for two or three years that he would succeed 
in the business.” 

The idea sounded good to Benjamin F. and he vis- 
ited a number of cities throughout the mid-west. At 
this opportune moment there fell into his hands a 
pamphlet which a volunteer board of trade in Akron 
had issued towards the end of the 1860’s. The booklet 
announced that the town of ten thousand was “hot” for 
having some new industries, that it was ideally situated 
and that it was willing to be more than generous with 
newcomers. 

Akron had its founding in 1825 when General Simon 
Perkins dreamed of a city to stand on the highest point 
along the Ohio Canal, then being built to join Lake 
Erie with the Ohio River. His surveyors chose the 
spot traversed by the Old Portage, the trail used for 
years by ’coon-capped frontiersmen making their way 
from Great Lakes to Gulf over a wilderness highway 
used for decades unknown by their red predecessors. 
Irish laborers on the canal built themselves slab shan- 
ties and later, as the ditch crawled southward, some of 
them stayed on to inhabit a section called Hell’s Half 
Acre and noted for its turbulence. Wily Yankees from 
other parts of this territory that not long before had 
been part of Connecticut’s Western Reserve came drift- 
ing in to the new town. Then came a small wash of 
Germans ahead of the big wave that swept on to Wis- 
consin ; their section was Goosetown and their children 
the natural foe of the neighboring Irish. 

Akron—the name is from the Greek for a high place 

had a small boom in 1840 when it became a cross 
roads of mule-drawn traffic as the first boats arrived 
from the east over the new Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Canal. This midwestern village Venice was to be va- 
riously known as the sewer-pipe city, the match city, 
the oatmeal city and the reaper city before Dr. Good- 
rich arrived to start the enterprise which was to make 
it world famous as the Rubber City. At the time the 
rubber man was allowing himself to be seduced by the 
hopeful board of trade, the town’s industries included 
the cereal mills of Ferdinand Schumacher, first presi- 
dent of the American Cereal Company, vast combine 
now known as Quaker Oats; the Buckeye Mower and 
Reaper Works of George Crouse and Lewis Miller, 
the latter better known as the founder of Chautauqua 
and father-in-law of Thomas Edison; the Empire 
Mower and Reaper Works of J. F. Seiberling, whose 
son was to found one of the world’s largest rubber 
companies; and the match works of Ohio Columbus 
Barber, promoter and, for long, president of the great 
Diamond Match trust 


Money Raised by Akron Citizens 


Colonel George Perkins, grandson of the city’s foun 
der, son of abolitionist John Brown’s one-time partner 
in Akron sheep raising, was head of the board of trade. 
Goodrich came to town and interviewed Perkins who 
called a meeting of leading citizens at the Empire 
House. Result was that Perkins was sent east to in- 
vestigate the Melrose plant and when he returned he 
persuaded twenty-two other civic boosters to raise a 
loan of $13,600 to be placed at the disposal of the en- 
terprise. With Goodrich came his brother-in-law, Har- 
vey W. Tew, of Jamestown ; $5,000 supplied by the still 
optimistic Morris; and the machinery from the Mel- 
rose plant, the latter slightly delayed as a result of 
being seized for rent due on the Hastings factory. 
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View of the original Goodrich plant in Akron about 1871. 


A small building was erected near the canal in South 
Akron and in 1871 the twenty-five workmen of Good- 
rich, Tew and Company turned out fire hose, wringer 
rolls, and belting to the extent of $49,403. The con- 
cern limped along but by 1874 it became apparent that, 
without fresh funds, it was headed in the same direc- 
tion as the doctor’s previous companies. The original 
partnership terminated in September of 1874 with Tew 
selling his quarter interest for $7,500. Goodrich’s 
struggles to finance the company at this time are remi- 
niscent of the trials Charles Goodyear underwent in 
the 1839-45 period when he was unable to convince 
anyone of the merits of his vulcanization discovery. 
Goodrich faced the same discouragement for the peo- 
ple of Akron were exceedingly dubious of the future 
of his company. In April, 1875, Board of Trade head 
Perkins was prevailed upon to finance the company by 
endorsing its paper and making loans. This agreement 
lasted until 1878 when, as had happened to Goodyear, 
Goodrich’s backer encountered financial troubles in 
another concern and was forced to end the agreement. 

The collapse of the company seemed inevitable. Its 
credit was practically non-existent. Inadequate capital, 
inadequate raw material supply, inadequate working 
force were the fetters in which it seemed inextricably 
bound. Every man of any financial standing in town 
turned down the doctor’s cajolings. Goodrich had, 
however, the same kind of optimism and perseverance 
that Goodyear had displayed and finally convinced 
George Crouse, reaper baron, banker and political 
power, that he should step into Perkins’ shoes. With 
a $35,000 mortgage on all of the firm’s property in his 
hand Crouse was willing to assist by endorsing and 
negotiating its notes. 


Goodrich Incorporated in 1880 


Everything looked brighter for the little concern and 
in 1880 the partnership was dissolved and the B. F. 
Goodrich Company incorporated with capital of $100,- 
000. The original backers were given their choice of 
stock or cash payment. All but Crouse and Perkins 
elected to take cash and thereby cut themselves out of 
the millionaire class into which they would have fallen 
had they taken shares. Goodrich was president of the 
new company which flourished from the start. Two 


years after incorporation, the capital was doubled; in 
1889 it went to $500,000 and in 1895 to $1,500,000, so 
rapid was the increase in popularity of rubber goods in 
general and of the Goodrich product in particular. The 
$300,000 of sales in 1881 had increased to over a mil- 
lion a decade later, hit five million in 1900 and shot up 
to nearly ten million five years after that. 


Founder A Democratic Soul 


Benjamin Goodrich, whose unending perseverance 
was responsible for pulling one of the world’s greatest 
rubber factories through its formative years, was a 
democratic soul. It was well that he was so for the 
Western Reserve proletariat of the time consisted of 
sturdy souls who considered themselves as good as the 
next one and probably a darn sight better. The esteem 
in which he was held by the workmen was demon- 
strated upon his return from a trip to Europe in the 
eighties; the entire force—all one hundred of them 
men, women, boys and girls, quit work and went down 
to the depot to welcome their president. Goodrich in- 
vited them to his Middlebury Street home, chased the 
maid to the cellar for a pitcher of Bourbon and all 
hands downed a toast. Another example of employer 
employee relations when the Akron rubber business 
was young was the custom which Dr. Goodrich started 
of giving every workman a turkey or a dollar at 
Christmas. Frequently the dollar was chosen because 
of greater worth. 

Karnest Democrat and civic spirted citizen also was 
the rubber company founder. In 1880 he was elected 
to the city council as the representative of Ward 
Three. His political career was a brief one but far 
from quiet. The rubber man and Parke Alexander 
were nominated for the presidency of the council. 
Goodrich got six votes and his rival five and so it re- 
mained through thirty-five ballots. The mayor finally 
decided to recognize Goodrich but Alexander would 
have none of it. The battle raged in the rival daily 
newspapers ; Alexander and his cohorts withdrew from 
the council; no meetings could be held because of lack 
of a quorum. City Solicitor Humphrey stuck his nose 
into the quarrel and was immediately told off by the 
doctor. “The solicitor is not running this council, and 
is not going to, I want you to understand that,” bel- 











lowed the indomitable Goodrich. The others, atter 
several months, yielded and the doctor served the rest 
of his term in peace 

He had fought tuberculosis for years and in 1888 he 
visited Dr. Pepper, Philadelphia specialist, who con- 
vinced him that he could no longer stay in Ohio 
Thereupon, the founding father of the rubber business 
arranged to retire, went to Manitou Springs, Colorado, 


and started planning to build a home. The contem- 
plated residence never materialized: on August 3, when 
alone in his room, he suffered a severe hemorrhage 


strength to pull the bell rope and died 
olonel Perkins succeeded him in 


had just enough 
before help arrived 
the presidency of the company. 


Building the First Pneumatic Tire 


lwo important events occurred in the rubber world 
in 1896. One ot them was the building of the first 
pneumatic tires for an automobile by Goodrich. As 
\lexander Winton, pioneer auto man, told the stor 
once in reminiscent mood | went to the Goodrich 
company in Akron, and told them | wanted something 
bigger than their biggest bicycle tire, something that 


would fit the wheels horseless carriage.” 

That's a new one on us’, cried the man to whon 
1 had been directed \ e,. eh 
Humph! Will it run?’ ” 


You bet it will! 
Well, | guess we can make them, 


horseless carriag 


y 
~ 


although we 
never have 

Chat’s tine 

The man hesitated, rubbed his chin and observed 
We will make them, but vou will have to pay for the 
molds.’ 

Do what 

Yes, sir. There won't be enough call for tires for 
horseless carriages and we can't afford to pay for the 
molds. Also, you will have to pay for them in advance 

and the tires, too. We'll have them on our hands if 
vou don’t get them.’ 
‘| paid 

Chey were single tube affairs and pretty expensive 
It wasn't long before | got a puncture, and while | 
thought of patching the tire | figured out what I con- 
Molasses was heavy and would 
gan pump 
ing it imto the tube. | pumped too hard. The rubber 
gave way and the molasses came out too quickly to be 


sidered a better idea 
stop leaks if they weren't too large, so | be 


dodged i“ 


Seiberling’s Entrance Into Rubber 


In 1896, also, President Perkins, of Goodrich, was 
able to announce sales of almost two and a half million 
and profits of nearly four hundred thousand for the 
preceding year. This led to the year’s second important 
rubber event. If this kind of money was to be made, 
other Akronites decided this caoutchouc business might 
\mong them was John F. Sei 
berlng who had contributed to the fund that had 
brought Dr. Goodrich to town in the first place. Un 
like Crouse, Seiberling had taken cash instead of stock 


be worth looking into 


in the Goodrich reorganization and had gotten out of 
rubber. He still kept up an interest in it, however 
And when Seiberling’s Empire Reaper and Mower 
Company, after spectacular success, went down in 
crashing failure as had his earlier Excelsior Mower 
and Reaper he launched the India Rubber Company 
This was soon taken over by the Rubber Goods Manu 
facturing Company which later became U. S. Rubber 
and thus ended the senior Seiberling’s connection with 
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the industry. In 1898, oldest son Frank brought the 
family back into the business when he started the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company in an abandoned 
woolen mill and an equally abandoned strawboard plant 


in East Akron. 


Early Trials of Goodyear Company 


As 1 *nerally known in the rubber industry, 
( havi ae ar, the great inventor, was in no way 
connected with this corporation that came into being 
thirty-eight years after his death. Choice of the name 
Goodyear was a happy inspiration on the part of young 
Seiberling. Although the name of Charles Goodyear 
was not well known to the public at the time, the con 
fusion rising from the similarity to the long-established 
name “Goodrich” probably resulted in some benefit to 
the newcomer. Later, the phrase “The Greatest Name 
in Rubber” would be used with telling effect in an in 
stitutional advertising campaign. 

Seiberling talked sewer-pipe king David Hill out o1 
$10,000 to start with but weeks of additional canvas 
sing brought his total to only $43,000. During the early 

ears Seiberling sweated to meet payrolls and pay for 
materials. Occasionally a shipment of rubber arrived 
C.O. D. and he was forced to scurry around town to 
raise the cash to lay on the line. Akronites who loaned 
the young man money for these deals were given a 
choice of payment in stock or sixty-day notes and 
almost without exception took the notes. A few vears 
later the thud of the citizenry kicking its collective self 
could be heard for miles. In a quarter of a century, 
$10,000 of original Goodyear stock would have 
amounted to a little less than a million dollars, so 
swiftly did the genius of Frank Seiberling build Good 
vear into the world’s largest producer of auto tires 


Creation of the Firestone Dynasty 


Of the quartet mentioned in the opening paragraphs 
there now remains to be considered only the peddler of 
wild rose lotion. He was Harvey Samuel Firestone, 
founder of the company that bears his name. Firestone 
went from his father’s Ohio farm to a coal office in 
Columbus and then into selling the lotion, flavoring 
extracts, cough syrup, and Arabian Oil horse liniment. 
From this he graduated to buggy selling in Detroit. 
Young Firestone had the only rubber-tired buggy in 
the city and when the company for which he was work 
ing failed, he decided he could do no better than to go 
into the buggy tire business. He started in a modest 
way in Chicago buying his tires in lengths like garden 
hose, cutting them to size and cementing them to 
wheels. A merger with another buggy tire outfit fol 
lowed by outright sale to Consolidated Tire left Fire- 
stone with $45,000 in cash. In 1900 he came to Akron 
and started the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
which for the first two years of its life was a buggy 
tire jobbing business, the tires being made by other 
factories. In 1902 Firestone started manufacturing 
on his own account and eventually built his company 
up to an important position in the industry. 

(Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone—three of the five 
largest rubber companies in the world. This was the 
whirlwind of reward reaped by the city as a result of 
the sowing of a windy pamphlet by a village board of 
trade in the ’60’s. The leaflet brought Goodrich, the 
Goodrich profits attracted Seiberling, and the success 
of. these two caught the eve of Firestone. Together 
these three took the epochal discovery made by Charles 
Goodyear in a Woburn kitchen a century ago and built 
it into one of America’s greatest industries 
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General Electrics Tire-o-scope 


New Fluoroscopic Device Permits All Filling Station Attendants 
to X-Ray Tires on Automobiles without Removing Tire from Wheel 


NEW fluoroscopic device which permits filling 

station attendants to x-ray tires on automobiles 

has been dev eloped by engineers of the General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation, Chicago, Ill. It is called 
the “Tire-o-scope.”” Without removing the tire from 
the automobile, the operator of the device can by x-ray 
look into the tire to detect breaks, bruises, cord sepa- 
rations that are otherwise hidden, and such foreign 
objects as tacks, nails, wire, screws, glass and stones 
embedded in the casing. 

The unit is designed for inspection of tires on all 
types of passenger cars, except large buses, and on 
some of the smaller trucks. The x-ray output is such 
that accurate inspection may be made of tires up to 
and including an eight-ply white side-wall tire. White 
side walls contain zinc oxide which renders them more 
opaque to x-radiation than the ordinary black walls. 

Only a single standard electric light outlet is required 
for operation of the unit which is equipped with roll- 
ers for easy movement about a station and from wheel 
to wheel of the car being inspected. \ control device 
operated by a push button permits the operator to 
mark on the tire defects observed on the viewing screen 
as the wheel is turned slowly in the instrument. 


Equipment Absolutely Shockproof 


The unit includes an all-metal x-ray head, in which 
all high voltage parts, including transformers and the 
x-ray tube, are immersed in oil in a grounded-metal 
container. This renders the equipment shockproof for 
the protection of the operator and others who may be 
in the vicinity of the machine while it is in use. The 
X-ray generating equipment is of a type long used. 

\ line switch, governed by a removable key, pre 





The Tire-o-scope in use, with the operator's hand on the 
manually-operated control of the wheel-turning roller. 





Radiographs showing defects in a tire detected by the Tire- 
o-scope. The arrow points to a stone bruise while circles 
indicate a nail, sidewall break and a small piece of glass. 


vents unauthorized use of the unit. A second x-ray 
switch, which energizes the x-ray tube only while the 
button is depressed, prevents unnecessary exposures 
and prolongs tube life. The control panel also includes 
a two-position kilovolt selector to permit proper selec- 
tion of voltage. The higher voltage is required for 
heavier tires. A pilot light glows red when the unit ts 
ready for use. 

To inspect a tire with the device the end of the car 
involved is jacked up until both wheels are about nine 
inches above the floor. The Tire-o-scope is rolled under 
the wheel so that it is centered in line with the axle 
and as close as possible to the outer wall of the tire 
without touching it. By turning a control wheel, the 
unit is next immobilized and, by this single operation, 
a brake is applied to keep the machine from moving, 
x-ray protective end-shields are raised into place, and 
a wheel-turning roller is pushed snugly against the 
tire. While pressing the x-ray switch button, the opera- 
tor looks at the tire image through the viewing hood. 
The tire is rotated by turning a second control wheel 
until the entire circumference has been inspected. 


Defects Can Be Accurately Located 


When a defect or foreign object is seen on the fluoro 
scopic viewing screen, it can be located exactly on the 
tire by pressing the button operating the marker while 
the defect is opposite an arrow visible at the center 
of the screen. 

The instrument is the result of more than two years 
of research and marks the application to automotive 
safety of much that has been learned about the use of 
the x-ray in other commercial and medical fields. The 
designers expect it to increase the tire sale and tire 
repair business of filling stations and to reduce the 
number of accidents caused by tire failure. 
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Program Completed for 
Rubber Division Meeting 


Meeting in Cincinnati on April 11 and 12 Will Feature Ten 
Papers, Crude Rubber Report, Business Session and Banquet 


RESENTATION of ten technical papers, a re 
port from the Crude Rubber Committee, a busi 
ness meeting, and the usual banquet are the fea- 
tures of the meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem 
istry of the American Chemical Society, to be held at 
the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati, Ohio. on Thursday and 
Friday, April 11 and 12 
According to present plans, the technical sessions 
will be held at the Gibson on Thursday afternoon and 
Friday morning. The Crude Rubber Committee's re 
port will be made after the presentation of the last tech 
nical paper on Friday morning, and will be followed by 
the business meeting 
he banquet, which is being arranged by a commit 
tee headed by V. L. Smithers, will be held on Thurs 
day evening in the main ballroom of the Hotel Gibson 
It will be informal. There will be a program of music 
during the dinner, followed by appropriate entertain 
ment. This entertainment, it is reported by the com 
mittee, will be absolutely out of the ordinary and some 
thing new insofar as banquets of the Division are con 
cerned 
\bstracts of the papers, together with the names and 


| 
company connections of the i1uthors, follow herewith 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


Correlation of Nitrogen and Ash with Total Solids Content 
of Latex. J. McGavack and C. E. Rhines (U. S. Rubber 
Co., Passaic, N. J.). 


Nitrogen and as leterminations have been made on Hevea 
latices of widely varyu total solids content, with the result 
that both of these values have a constant value on the latex 
independent of the solids content. These values are approx 
mately 0.25% for the nitrogen and 0.5% for the ash. It is 
also shown that residual nitrogen directly associated with 
the rubber is constant ulue (0.1%) independent of the 
purincation of the latex 


Diffusion of Sulfur in Rubber and Its Relation to Vulcani- 
gation. A. R. Kemp, F. S. Malm, G. G. Winspear and B. 
Stiratelli (Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York City). 


Che absorption of sulfur various types of rubber has 
heen determined at ten peratures ranging trom 25 to SO Cc 
Che absorption technique has been shown to be unsatisfactory 
to determine the solubility of sulfur in rubber since sulfur in 
excess of that required for sat 


rubber The absorption of sulfur by rubber appears to be 


iration crystallizes within the 


osmotic in nature since it decreases with increased stiffness 
of the rubber 
It has been shown that sulfur diffuses into masticated crepe 
rubber at the rate of 0.0056 cm. per hour at 56°C. The rate 
ugh masticated crepe and vulcanized 
by the cell method at tempera 
tures ranging from 58 to 96°¢ The rate of sulfur diffusion 
through ebonite at 86 has been found to be practically nil 


of diffusion of sulfur thre 


rubber has been determine 





Program of the 


DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Hotel Gibson 
Cincinnati, Ohio—April 11-12, 1940 


Thursday Afternoon—April 11 
Technical Session 
Thursday Evening—April 11 
Banquet—Gibson Ballroom 
Friday Morning—April 12 
Technical Session 


Report of Crude Rubber Committee 
Business Meeting 











The solubility of sulfur in masticated crepe rubber has 
een determined by milling experiments and the results agree 
very closely with those given by Ira Williams who used a 
different method. The rate of solution of sulfur in rubber 
during milling has also been determined 

Heterogeneous or spotty vulcanization has been found to 
result from undissolved and non-uniformly dispersed sulfur 
in the unvulcanized mix. This heterogeneity has been shown 
to affect adversely the physical characteristics of the vulcan 
A rubber, resulting in a decrease of its tensile strength 
o less than 10 per cent of the best value in extreme cases. 
The effect of variations in mixing technique on heterogeneity, 
rate of vulcanization, and physical tests has been discussed 
ind the need for further study in this field pointed out 
Hysteresis in the Crystallization of Stretched Vulcanized 

Rubber from X-Ray Data and the Correlation with Stress 

Strain Behavior and Resiliency. George L. Clark and 

Ernest Blaker (University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.) and 


John M. Ball (R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York City). 


X-ray diffraction patterns have been made under carefully 
controlled conditions of tensile strips of vulcanized rubber 
of known composition and cure, at intervals of 25 per cent 
elongation up to 500 per cent during elongation and at the 
same intervals during retraction. The fiber diffraction pat- 
terns have been quantitatively measured for intensity with a 
densitometer; these values plotted against elongation givé 
highly characteristic hysteresis loops which are very sensitive 
indications of the composition and previous history of the 
sample. These loops are determined for the initial extension 
of the original sample and for the tenth cycle of elongation 
and retraction. 

Correlation is established between the x-ray loops, indicative 
of the establishment and retention of crystallization or or- 
dered arrangement of molecules, and stress-strain diagrams, 
which show remarkable similarity to the x-ray loops, and 
the impact resiliency, as a means ef giving a fundamental 
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molecular explanation to the physical and mechanical proper- 
ties. The presence or absence of 0.25 per cent of a vul- 
canizing agent is found to have a profound effect upon these 
parallel effects. The investigation here reported is the first 
of a series designed to discover the effects of every variable 
upon inception of molecular orientation and its persistence 
upon removal of the stretching deformation. 


The T-50 Test Applied to Reclaimed Rubber. Henry F. 
Palmer and Robert H, Crossley (Xylos Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


The use of the T-50 test as a means of evaluating re- 
claimed rubber has been investigated. 

Tire and tube reclaims of varying alkalinities were com- 
pared in typical tread and inner tube formulas. Variations 
in curing rates of these compounds caused by the reclaims 
are shown more distinctly by T-50 tests than by tensile and 
modulus tests 

The introduction of successive increments of reclaimed 
rubber into a tread compound was accompanied by a pro- 
gressive reduction in T-50 values during the early cures, al- 
though the ultimate values attained were the same. 

T-50 values are shown to be more uniform than tensile 
strength values on the reclaim-sulfur mix. Variations in 
curing rates of reclaims may be interpreted by means of 
T-50 tests on the reclaim-sulfur mix, but such tests are not 
as informative as tests on type compounds in which the re- 
claims are used 


Dielectric Properties of Plasticized Polyvinyl Chloride. 
J. M. Davies and W. F, Busse (B. F, Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


The dielectric properties of plasticized gamma polyvinyl 
chloride are of interest not only because this material is of 
great practical importance as a flame-proof, oil-resistant, elec- 
trical insulation, but because it may throw light on the 
mechanism of dielectric loss in certain types of solid in- 
sulating materials. 

New data are presented for the power factor and dielectric 
constant at 15, 60, and 1,000 cycles of stabilized polyvinyl] 
chloride-tricresyl phosphate mixtures varying from 0 to 60% 
plasticizer over the temperature range from —20° to +120° 
C. The results are consistent with Fuoss’ suggestion that the 
loss is due to two or more factors—an ionic conductance and 
a dipole rotation. 

The ionic conductance increases continuously with tem- 
perature, but the dipole rotation produces a maximum in 
the curve for power factor versus temperature for each 
sample The temperature of this maximum varies from 
98° to 2° C. for this range of plasticizer content. 

\t room temperature these samples ranged from a hard, 
horny material to a soft, elastic material. However, at the 
temperature of the power factor peak, the mechanical prop 
erties were remarkably similar. The following table shows 
the durometer hardness at the temperatures of the 60 cycle 
power factor maxima for different stocks 


Plasticizer, % 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Temperature of P.F. peak, °C 95 77 61 43 27 11 —2 
Durometer hardness 95 9 9% 95 93 89 8&1 


The small difference in durometer hardness of these com 
pounds at the temperatures of the power factor peaks sug 
gests very strongly that the mechanism which hinders dipole 
rotations is very similar to the mechanism that hinders small 
macroscopic elastic deformations. The effect of adding 
plasticizer is roughly equivalent to raising the temperature, 
so it is probable that both the rotation of the active C-Cl 
dipoles, and the slipping of (CH:CHCI—), chains past each 
other is hindered by the secondary valence forces around 
the Cl atoms. The activation energy for small deformations 
should then be related to the energy barriers hindsring dipole 
rotations 

The power loss due to ionic conductance can be greatly 
reduced by adding stabilizers, but they have little effect on 
the peak due to dipole rotations. By the suitable choice of 
plasticizer and stabilizer, compounds can be made whose 
power factor decreases continuously from room temperature 
up to 80° or 100° C. 
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X-Ray Examination of Polyisobutene. C. S. Fuller, C. J. 
Frosch and N. R. Pape (Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Summit, N, J.). 


Complete measurements of the fiber pattern of stretched 
polyisobutene have been made and the identity period along 
the fiber axis has been found to be 18.63 + 0.05 A., a value 
which is in close agreement with that previously published 
by Brill and Halle. It has been determined by means of pat- 
terns obtained from samples inclined at various angles to the 
x-ray beam that only the even orders of the fiber period occur 
and that the eighth order is the most intense. These facts 
furnish support for a 1:3, te., a head-to-tail structure for 
polyisobutene and indicate that eight isobutene units are con- 
tained in the fiber period. This information together with the 
fact that a shortening of 1.6 A. from the planar zigzag form 
occurs suggests that the chain configuration is that of a 
helix in which the methyl group pairs situated on the alter- 
nate chain carbon atoms complete one revolution about the 
chain molecule in the fiber period distance. 

On the basis of the symmetry provided by the above chain 
configuration, it is shown that the orthorhombic cell a = 
6.94 A., b = 11.96 A., c = 18.63 A. (fiber axis), and the 
space group D*‘, Pz22 are in agreement with all of the 

111 
x-ray data. The cell is pseudohexagonal. 1.9 repeating units 
per unit cell result on the basis of a density of 0.91 for 
stretched polyisobutene. 


The X-Ray Structure of Rubber-Carbon Black Mixtures. 
S. D. Gehman and J. E. Field (Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio). 


The effects on the x-ray structure of stretched rubber 
caused by the incorporation, in varying quantities, of carbon 
blacks of different average particle sizes were investigated. 

The minimum elongation necessary for the fiber diagram 
to appear was determined by photometric measurements of 
the patterns for a range of elongations. For the same 
black, this minimum elongation decreased as the loading 
increased. For the different blacks, the minimum elongations 
were in the same order as the average particle sizes of the 
b'..cks, the loading being the same. 

The results were interpreted as making evident the existence 
of a region of enhanced stress in the vicinity of the particles. 
This field of stress was also apparent from the increased 
length of the diffraction spots, an effect which was found 
to depend upon the particle size of the black. 

The bearing of the x-ray results on various theories which 
have been advanced in regard to reinforcement by carbon 
black is discussed as is the possible relationship of the 
observed x-ray structure to the general physical effects of 
reinforcement. It is concluded that the x-ray data can be 
explained on the basis of the known stresses in the vicinity 
of large inclusions in stretched rubber. The field of stress 
shown by the x-ray patterns to exist about the particles im- 
plies that the rubber molecules are firmly attached to the 
surface and that the rubber works at a higher point on its 
stress-strain curve. The reduction in plasticity which might 
reasonably be expected due to the immobilized molecules 
appears sufficient to account for the rest of the results 


Dilatometer Studies of Pigment-Rubber Systems. H. C. 
Jones and H. A. Yiengst (New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmer- 
ton, Penna. ). 


In dilatometer measurements a gum stock decreases in 
volume, and certain pigmented stocks increase in volume 
when stretched. Volume decrease is attributable to fibering 
or orientation of the rubber molecules and the increase in 
volume of pigmented stocks to the formation of vacuoles at 
the pigment-rubber interfaces 

State of cure had a marked effect on dilatometer results. 
An undercured gum stock exhibited a greater volume de- 
crease and the decrease occurred more readily than with 
an optimum cure. In highly pigmented stocks the long cures 
showed a greater volume increase than the short cures. 

Zine oxide was the pigment employed in this study and 
it was noted that particle size and pigment loading influenced 
the volume increase on stretching; the larger the particle 
size the greater the volume increase. For a given zinc oxide, 
the volume change increased with increments of zinc oxide. 
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The Effect of Hydrogen Sulfide on the Rate of Vulcaniza- 
tion of Rubber Compounds. FE. W. Booth and D. J. 
Beaver (Monsanto Chemical Co., Nitro, West Virginia). 


It was found that rubber dissolved 1 per cent of hydrogen 
ulfide at room temperature r] amount of gas 1s sufficient 
to retard the rate f vulcanization of all types ol! accelera 
tor However, the physical properties of the hydrogen sul 
ule treated compound containing aldehyde-amines, dithio 
carbamate . tii an ice , al | lithares were poorer no 
natter how long the time of vulcanization was increased, 
while similarly eat t ls containing the mercapto 
benzotl az le tv 1 il lal id re a celerators pro 
luced physical prope equal to the untreated compounds 
i prolong ne the t ( tlear atior There was little o! 
oO ¢ vidence ot the tormat n of I . ficle I ot the reactiotr 
oO ultu t | ‘ ! ‘ 


Machine and Methods for Testing Mechanical Stability of 
Latex. Charles K. Novotny and Wilbur F. Jordan (Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akro, Ohio). 


Methods and ma ne i et studied tor making me 
chanical stalnlity t la es Phe esults indicate that 
i tant ecd i i ( | test Sa ple 
{ ep! lucible ( eparated 1poratories 


Preservation of Brain Specimens 


XN! W technique for the preservation of brain speci 
4 mens for demonstration and classroom use, o1 
during transportation by airmail, express or in personal 
luggage, has been developed by Dr. L. Wallingford 
Darrah, of Northampton State Hospital, Northampton, 
Mass. The new process, involving the use of Phofilm 


was recently exhibited by Dr. Darrah in the Neuro 


logical unit of Boston City Hospital 

Because brain specimens ordinarily are preserved in 
formalin or some similar solution, transportation of 
? 
| 


specimens usually involves the use of glass, stoneware, 


or other heavy containers. Dr. Darrah, who has fre 
quent occasion to lecture on neuropathology and re 


1 alert for some way to 


lated subjects, always on 
simplify the task of carrying his brain specimens, de 
cided to make his own containers of Pliofilm 

Dr. Darrah has experimented with several methods 
of making his envelope-like contamers. One method is 
to take a sheet of Pliofilm of desired size which is 
folded double. The two outer sides are than heat sealed 
with a small iron designed for the purpose. This re 
sults in an envelope, the bottom of which is the fold 
of the Phohilm sheet and the two sides the heat sealed 


edges. The top is open and the brain specimen ts 1n 
| 


serted, after which the top also is heat sealed, com 


pleting the job 

Brain specimens should be in a 10 per cent formalin 
solution for at least two months prior to their prepara 
tion as described above. After the formalin treatment 
| the solution into a 


thev mav be litted directly trom 


Phofilm enve lope ind sealed as is, if care is exercised 
to be sure edges being sealed are perfectly dry. The 
surplus solution will not damage the container. [f more 
desirable, brain specimens may be rinsed in cold water, 
drvyed lightly with a towel, then sealed 

\nother practical method of making Pliofilm con 
r his specimens in 


1 1 


tainers Dr. Darrah has emploved f 
volves the following steps \ single sheet of Phofilm ts 
doubled, as in the other me thod described, but only the 
top ( that portion Opposil the fold ) is heat sealed. ‘| his 
results in an oblong sack, open at both ends The 
specimen is inserted and both ends then are twisted u 

] 


' 
} 
' 
< 


tightly and the twists heat sealed. This method result 

in a form-fitting containet that is neater in appearance 

than the loose envelope type accomplished by the first 
] 


1M 


dese ibed envelope rie 
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Controlling Dust in Rubber Factories 
(Continued from page 364) 


partment, he states, control of dust is necessary in the 
filling of pigment bins and in the weighing of the 
many stock batches. Next, the loading hoppers of all 
Banbury mixers, as well as the necessary hoods over 
mixing mills, must be connected to suitable exhaust 
systems. 
Continuing, ; 
tems are essential in various departments such as rub 
ber floor tiling, abrasive wheels, brake linings, clutch 
facings, and various sundries, in all of which grind- 
ing 1s required, both to secure precision of size and 
proper finished surface, from the standpoint of health 


he stresses the point that exhaust sys- 


and cleanliness. 

In addition, he feels, it is also necessary to operate 
a large fleet of portable vacuum cleaners, constantly 
removing any deposit of dust on ceilings, walls, pipes 
and floors. No modern mechanical rubber factory 
could function without these aids and safeguards, he 
concludes 

These conclusions are concurred with by the 
safety supervisor of a large rubber company operating 
it number of factories. Wherever grinding operations, 
such as on steering wheels, hard rubber goods, rubber 
covered rolls and buffing operations are concerned, the 
vheels are always partly enclosed and the dust is car 
ried outside the building. Sufficient exhaust is pro 
vided as near the point of operation as possible, in 
keeping with good dust control provisions. This com 
pany has not had a claim under the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Law by any employee as a result of exposure 
to rubber dust for many years. 

The one hazard that rubber dust does present, this 
safety executive reports, especially in some operations, 
is the fire hazard. This hazard is of course generally 
known throughout the rubber industry and when the 
exhaust system is properly installed and cleaned out 
periodically the hazard is reduced to a minimum 


Latac—Latex Accelerator 


it ene newest accelerator for latex compounds idded 
to the line of rubber chemicals and compounding 
ingredients marketed by the Rubber Chemicals Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware, is Latac. Chemically, Latac is hexa-methy 
lene ammonium hexa-methylene-dithiocarbamate. It ts 
a water soluble dry powder and is stable in storage 
\ccording to DuPont, latex compounds containing the 
new accelerator vulcanize rapidly at all temperatures 
and have excellent age resistance. This resistance is 
increased when Latac is used in combination with 
Zenite. Stocks accelerated with the new latex acceler 
ator are also found to have high modulus 


Kalvan 


NEW calcium carbonate pigment of extremely 
d fine particle size, which 1s said to give unusually 
h tear resistance to white or brightly colored rubber 
stocks, has been introduced by the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York City, under the trade 
name of Kalvan. Stocks containing this new pigment, 
which has a particle size of 1/10 micron, are said to 
have five times greater tear ‘resistance and fifty per cent 


ay 
hig 


higher tensile strength than stocks containing ordinary 
whiting. Stocks containing Kalvan are also said to ex 
hibit unusual resistance to flex-cracking 
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New Equipment 





Howe Branding Press 


NEW machine for applying trade-marks, brands 
and other insignia to flat belting has been de- 
veloped by the Howe Machinery Co., Inc., 30 Gregory 
Avenue, Passaic, N. J. It is a rugged press, compact, 
light in weight, equipped with a hand pump which pro- 
vides hydraulic pressure up to 10,000 pounds. The 





platens, measuring 12 x 16 inches in size, are electric 


ally heated with cartridge type heating elements. The 
heating elements are connected to a thermostatic con- 
trol for regulating temperatures up to 500° F. A 
large “‘throat”’ provides for the branding of flat belts 


up to 25 inches in width. According to Howe engi 
neers, the press can be quickly changed into one suit 
able for branding \-belts by simply removing the lower 
platen and replacing it with a V-grooved platen. The 
press comes completely ready for operation once it is 
plugged into any ordinary lighting circuit. The frame 
of the press is of welded steel plate, the lower platen 
is of cast iron, the upper platen is of aluminum, while 
transite board is used for insulation. 


Improved Stabilflo Valves 


N improved line of Stabilflo controlled valves de 
yi signed for accurate response to the demands of a 
control instrument has been announced by the Foxboro 
Co., Foxboro, Mass. Equipped with wide range V 
port plungers, the valves have a rangeability of 50 to 1. 
When lifted off the seats the initial clearance flow is 
2%. From this 2% flow to 100% flow, the valves give 
equal percentage increases in flow for equal amounts of 
valve lift. The V-port plunger is screwed and pinned 
to the valve stem and designed for easy field reversal. 
In addition to this plunger, a parabolic plug type and a 
wide radio turned plug type are also available for ex- 
ceptional control applications. 






G.E. Plugging Switch 


N a new plugging switch for controlling motor stop- 

ping, recently introduced by the General Electric 
Company, the use of an Alnico magnet as its fun- 
damental part eliminates frictional parts or clutches 
and contributes to low maintenance costs and long oper- 
ating life. Compact design, low operating torque, and 
immunity to heat are other features of this switch. 

In stopping a motor it is often desirable to reverse 
the power connection and so bring the motor to rest 
quickly by its tendency to run in the reverse direction. 
This is plugging. However, if the motor is to stop, it is 
necessary that the plugging power be removed at the 
correct moment, to keep the motor from re-accelerating 
in the reverse direction. This is accomplished by a 
plugging switch. 

In the operation of this new switch, a driven Alnico 
rotor produces a rotating magnetic field which induces 
eddy currents in the walls of the aluminum cup. The 
magnetic reaction produced by the eddy currents turns 
the cup through its limited rotation, and the contacts 
are operated by the Textolite rod which connects the 
cup and the movable contact strip. 

Centering springs tend to keep the contacts in the 
normal position but since the magnetic operating force 
on the aluminum cup is dependent on speed, contacts 
operate at and above a definite speed. As the speed de- 
creases, a definite point will be reached where the 
spring force will overcome the magnetic force. This is 
the tripping point. Changing the spring tension pro- 
vides a simple means of adjusting the tripping speed 
over a definite range, A different tripping range can 
be obtained by changing the springs. 


New Power-Mix Unit 


\BORATORY workers will be interested in a new 
and improved mixing unit sold by the Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New York City, 
under the trade name of “Power-Mix”, The new unit 

















is supplied with a Monel support arm which fits into 
any clamp and allows the mixer to be adjusted at any 
angle desired. The extra power of the new mixer, made 
possible by special gearing, enables it to run continu- 
ously on heavy fluids, such as latex, lacquers, paints 
etc., according to the manufacturer. Full power is said 
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to be developed at even the lewest speeds Speed may 
be varied from O to 1350 r.p.m. Features of the new 
mixing unit include the fact that it cannot be mjured 
by overloading, is explosion-proof when used with 
hazardous liquids requires no lubrication, and it 
will run 24 hours continuously without damage. Two 
shafts, one for high and one for low speeds, are pro 


vided. The chuck is adjustable so as to take glass o1 


metal stirring shatts 


Paragon Automatic Reset Timers 
N almost unlimited number and variety of difficult 
A 


industrial operations can be precisely and eco 
nomically controlled, including the operation of rubber 
vulcanizers, batch mixers, etc., by a new series of auto 
matic reset timers and time delay relays just introduced 
by the Paragon Electric Company, 37 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill. These instruments may be used to 
close and then reopen a circuit, to open and then re 
close a circuit, to make a momentary contact, to repeat 
a pre-set schedule of momentary contacts or timed 





on” and “oft” operations, or to reset instantaneously 
after a power failure The new timers are furnished 
with eight terminals \ positive mechanical lock, 
magnetically operated, eliminates all friction and mag 
netic clutches, and frees the timer of any disconnect 
due to vibration 


Coconut Water as a Coagulant 


—— threatened shortage of formic and acetic acids 
has led to experiments with several substitutes as 
coagulants for rubber in the Far East. The use of 
both formic and acetic acids are now under Government 
control. One of the substitutes tried with fair results ts 
coconut water. According to a circular on the subject 
recently issued by the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malava, milk from at least 25 coconuts should be 
strained and left to ferment in a covered vessel for not 
less than five days. Thereafter, the milk, or water, 1s 
ready for use but should be carefully strained before 
use. For every gallon of diluted latex containing one 
and one-half pounds of dry rubber, 15 fluid ounces of 
fermented coconut milk are required. The coagulum is 


ready for rolling the following morning and the rolled 
sheet should preferably be soaked in fresh water for a 


short while before drving, according to the circular 
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Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





Rubber Latex Compounding. (Report No. 40-1) By 
Benton Dales and William H. Ayscue. Rubber Chem 
cals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 6% x 9% in. 56 pp 
Through the brief discussion of the history and general 

properties of latex, effects of compounding ingredients, and 
sutstanding latex applications, this laboratory report pr 
vides an excellent working background of pertinent in 
formation for the user or prospective user of latex. The 
sources, composition, preparation and general compound 
ing of latex are dealt with, as are the preparation of com 
pounding ingredients, latex compositions and test films 
One section is devoted to accelerators, protective chem 
icals, stabilizers, thickeners and other compounding in 
gredients Another section, one of the most complete in 
the report, deals with the various processes used in the 
manufacture of latex products, including dipping, molding, 
electrodeposition and impregnating and coating. Formu 
las for the production of toy balloons, gloves, thread, ad 
hesives, and other articles are given A complete subject 
index is a valuable part of the report 


Packaging Catalog—1940. Edited by A. Q. Maisel. Pub 
lished by Breskin Publishing Corporation, 122 East 42nd 
St.. New York City. 8% x 11% in. 538 pp 2.50 


Under thirteen separate sectional classifications every 


tf? 


phase and aspect of packaging is covered in non-technical 
language in the latest edition of this annual catalog which 
has earned the title of the “encyclopedia of the packaging 
industries.” The classifications include design principles, 
paper boxes, bags, metal containers, labels, plastics, dis 
plays, and machinery and supplies. Newly introduced in 
this edition is a division of the design section devoted to pack- 
agers and the law, particularly important at this time as a 
guide for compliance with both Federal and state regula 
tions concerning packaging. In addition to many basic 
charts and diagrams, over 400 illustrations have been used 
to stress pertinent points made in the text 


Rubber as Anti-Vibration Material. By C. W. Kosten 

Rubber Foundation of Holland, 182 Heerengracht, Am- 
Holland. 6% x 9% in 16 pp. (A_ limited 
number of copies are available without cost from Tut 
RUBBER AGE) 


sterdam, 


In an attempt to give architects, builders, contractors 
and others unfamiliar with the characteristics and ad 
vantages ot rubber as a vibration dampening material, the 
Rubber Foundation recently launched a basic research into 


the vibration characteristics of rubber Che results of this 
research are contained in this communication which first 
appeared in a recent issue of De IJngenieu The elast 

vehavior of rubber, the planning of a rubber foundation, 
and advantages of rubber in comparison with other ma 


terials are discussed \ tew special cases of insulation also 
receive consideration 


Employment Regularization. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New York City. 6 x 
9 in. 96 pp. 15c per copy. 

Chirty-five tested precedures for stabilizing employ 
ment in industry, successfully utilized in the four broad 
helds of production, distribution, personnel and manage- 
ment activity, are analyzed in this booklet, based on a sur 


vey made by the N.A.M For the guidance of manufac- 
turers, the booklet contains a compilation of 68 case his- 
tories of individual companies, including several rubber 


companies, which present in detail practical experiences 
with employment stabilization and the degree of success 
accomplished. The survey made was the most compre 


hensive vet undertaken in this important field 
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Bijdrage Tot De Kennis Van Het Oproomingsproces. 
(Contribution to the Knowledge of the Creaming Proc- 
ess). By G. E. van Gils. Published by the West Java 
Proefstation, Buitenzorg, West Java, N.E.I. 7% x 10% 
in. 42 pp 
Printed in Dutch, with a three-page summary in English, 

this booklet, which contains a reprint of an article from a 

recent issue of Archief voor de Rubber-cultuur, discusses 

several pertinent points with respect to the creaming of 
latex. The formation of agglomerates, the mechanism of 
cluster formation, the influence of the concentration of the 
creaming agent on the dry rubber content of cream and 
serum, and the influence of electrolytes on the same con- 
tent are some of the subjects discussed. A number of 
charts, diagrams and illustrations are used. In all cases 


English translations are given 
© 


El-Sixty—An Accelerator for Rubber Vulcanization. Rub 
ber Service Department, Monsanto Chemical Co., Second 
National Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 9 x 12 in. 20 pp. 

This booklet describes the fundamental behavior « 
El-Sixty, which was originally developed as an accelerator 
to economically aid the vulcanization of rubber compounds 
containing large amounts of clay but which has now been 
determined to have properties which extend its use to prac- 
tically all lines of rubber manufacture, and demonstrates 
its use in several typical applications. The effect of vari- 
ous activators in different stocks on El-Sixty is indicated 
by charts in the first part of the booklet, while the balance 
of the booklet is devoted to formulas containing the rela- 
tively new accelerator. Test results are included 


f 


* 
R.M.A. Manual of Retreading and Recapping. Published 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 8% x 11 in. 14 pp. 10c per 
copy 
In the past, information regarding retreading was in 
cluded in the R.M.A.’s “Manual of Tire Repairing.” Be- 
cause of the present importance of retreading and recap- 
ping, however, it has been deemed desirable to publish a 
separate manual on the subject, confining the text of the 
first-named manual to information on sectional repairing 
The new manual gives recommended processes for re- 
treading, recapping and top-capping, and discusses such 
pertinent factors as inspection, preparation, die size selec- 
tion, building-up, curing and finishing. 
© 


Goodrich Products—1940. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Ohio. 8% x 1l in. 16 pp 
This booklet briefly describes some of Goodrich’s prod- 
ucts and the fields of service in which the company special- 
Like previous editions, most of the products are il- 


Akron, 


izes. 
lustrated, with stress laid upon those developed in recent 
years. This edition, for instance, makes mention of the 


company’s road expansion joints, various applications of 
Koroseal, products made of Air-Cell and improvements in 
drug sundry items, particularly gloves and tubing 


Recording Thermometers. (Bulletin 198-2). Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. 8%xl1l1 in. 40 pp 


This bulletin describes the complete line of recording 
thermometers made by the company for every industrial 
use. It is illustrated with 70-odd photographs of thermometers, 
their parts and accessories, and gives installation details. Ad- 
vantages of certain methods of installation are discussed. 


Principles and construction of the new Monotherm system are 


also explained 
e 


Rex-Bellows Tubing. (Bulletin SS-16). Chicago Metal 

Hose Corporation, Maywood, Ill. 8%xl11 in. 4 pp 

Joth divided and fully corrugated forms of the new Rex- 
Bellows stainless steel flexible units, together with couplings 
and pressure and vacuum tight joint secured by a process of 
electric resistance circumference seam welding, which elim- 
inates soldering and brazing, are shown in this bulletin. Sizes 
and specifications are included, as well as pressure data 
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Stokes Completely Automatic Molding Machines. (Catalog 
No. 906). F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Tabor Road, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 84%x11 in. 16 pp 
In addition to illustrating and describing the various 

automatic molding machines for plastics manufactured by 

Stokes, this catalog discusses the advantages of automatic 

molding over other methods, with regard to molding time, 

labor, material, finishing, etc., and describes the various 
molding operations. Some interesting data on production 
costs 1s contained in a section devoted to “case histories.’ 


Metcolizing. Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 21-07 
Forty-First Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 
8 pp. j 
Metcolizing is the application of a coating of a special 

aluminum on metals exposed to heat. This bulletin de 

scribes the process in detail and discusses several typical 
metcolizing jobs. A list of the equipment which lends it- 
self to this process and the advantages of the process it 
self are given 

. 


Smash Hits of the Year. Travelers Insurance Co., Hart 
fort, Conn. 6 x 9 in. 36 pp 


This booklet, the tenth annual safety edition to be issued 
by the company, records pictorially and graphically the 
facts about accidents in which 32,100 persons were killed 
and almost 1,250,000 others were injured last year. Special 
features include statistics and editorials on various phases 
of traffic safety. 

. 


Schrader Dealer Catalog. (No. 45). A. Schrader’s Son, 
470 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 8% x 10% in. 
32 pp. 

New and greatly enlarged, this latest Schrader catalog 
illustrates and describes the varied line of accessory equip- 
ment manufactured by the company. Prices are clearly 
stated on each item. In addition, the catalog lists numer- 
ous deals offered by Schrader to the automobile dealer. 


THE New Farval. Farval Corporation, 3261 East 80th St.., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 8%x11 in. 4 pp 


Advantages of the Farval multiple measuring valve, said to 
provide positive lubrication for small machines, are stressed in 
this folder. The valve, which can also be used to lubricate 
a few bearings on larger machines, is described in detail with 
schematic drawings used to illustrate its rugged construction 
and operating mechanism. 





Book Reviews 





Sulphated Oils and Allied Products. By Donald Burtcn 
and George F. Robertshaw. Published by Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New York City 

54% x 8% in. 172 pp. $5.00 
The chemistry, literature and analysis of sulphated oils 

and allied products are adequately covered in this mono 

graph. In each case, the analysis of sulphated fatty prod- 
ucts is preceded by a brief general outline of the various 
classes of compounds of this nature, of their production, 
and of what is known as to their chemical constitution. 

Subsequently, the authors discuss each proposed method 

for the determination of each of the various analytical 

characteristics critically and point out where existing tech- 
nique must be considered faulty In view of the fact that 
our knowledge of the mechanism of the “sulphonation” 


process and of the products presented in “sulphated” oils 


or fatty acids is so very incomplete, this monograph 


serves a most constructive purpose 
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Editorial Comment 


| HE action of Judge 
Edward A. Conger ot 
the United States District 


Victory for 
Tire Makers 


Court for the Southern Dis 
trict of New York in dis 
missing the civil action brought by the Department of 
Justice under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to recover 
triple damages from eighteen tire manufacturers for 
submitting identical bids on tires and tubes to gov 
ernmental departments has far-reaching implications 
to manufacturers of all kinds bidding for govern 
ment contracts. The suit, the first of its kind ever filed 


by the government, was admittedly a test case to deter 
mine whether the government could collect triple dam 
ages under the terms of the Sherman Act 

The background of the suit is this: Eighteen tire 
manufacturers submitted bids to the government pro 
curement division back in 1937 on tire and tube re 
quirements for the Navy Department. All 18 bids were 
identical and rejected on that ground. New bids were 
requested, and again all were identical. These bids, too, 
were rejected and the government negotiated and com 
pleted a contract with NS iTs, Roebuck & Company on 
the tires and tubes then desired 


In an apparent effort to chastise the 18 tire manu 


facturers involved, the Department of Justice was in 

structed to bring suit under Section 7 of the Sherman 

Anti-Trust Act which provides that “any person who 
} 


shall be injured in his business or property by reason 
of anything forbidden by this act may sue therefor and 
recover three-fold th damages thus sustained.” The 


government claimed to have been injured to the extent 
of $351,158 and accordingly sought to recover $1,053 
174 


In their defense, the tire companies advanced the at 


yument, never etTore pul forth in such an instance 


' 


that the government d no legal power to sue for tripl 
damages because it was not a “person” under the terms 
of the Sherman Act Che motion was argued last \pril 
and on February 5 Judge Conger filed an opinion sus 
taining the contention of the manufacturers. There 
fore, the suit was dismissed on a technical point. In 
announcing his opinion, however, Judge Conger 
stressed the point that the government had every right 
to prosecute the defendants under the criminal por 


tions of the Sherman Act 


No matter what the next phase of the case may be, 
the action once more puts the spotlight on the unfair- 
ness of the present system of bidding on government 
contracts. For instance, winning on a bid is no assur 
ance that the winner will receive the government’s or 
der; it is simply an authorization of eligibility. If the 
company awarded the order cannot make prompt de 
livery due to low inventories or other causes, the gov 
ernment goes into the open market and the company 
awarded the original bid is charged with the difference 
between its bid and what the government pays. And, 
in the case of tires, bid requests never state the quantity 
of tires desired, but are made on cost per size only. 
Thus, the winner of a tire bid never knows whether 
he will be required to supply 100 or 1000 tires 

In light of these circumstances it would appear that 
the present system of bidding on government contracts 
Is uneconomic, not to say unfair. Great good would 
eventuate if the dismissal of the government’s suit 
against the 18 tire manufacturers for submitting iden- 
tical bids would lead to a thorough overhauling of the 


government's tire bidding system. 


ECENT newspaper re 
ports, emanating from 


High-Yielding 
Rubber Trees 


Costa Rica, have expressed 
confidence in the belief that 
the United States has fair 
prospects of becoming independent of Far Eastern rub 
ber sources “if the present efforts of American rubber 
companies to grow rubber in Latin America prove suc 
cessful.” The optimistic viewpoint was based on some 
statements made by W. E. Klippert, manager of the 
Goodyear plantations in Central America 

While the known facts overshadow the optimism ex 
pressed, still some of the statements attributed to Mr. 
Klippert merit attention. For instance, the Goodyear 
plantation executive stated that in his belief the wage 
differential between the Far East and Central America 
is overcome insofar as the cultivation of crude rubber 
is concerned by the planting of higher-yielding rubber 
trees. Some areas under cultivation in Central Amer 
ica, he said, will yield 4,000 pounds of rubber as com 
pared with 700 pounds of rubber from the same area 


in the Far East. Interesting, if true. 
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U. S. LOSES SUIT ON 
TIRE COMPANY BIDS 


Government 


The suit brought by the 
of the United States against eighteen 
tire manufacturers, filed on February 
20, 1939, by the Department of Justice, 


charging collusion on tire bids made by 


the defendants to Bureau of Reclamation 


and the Navy Department, was dis 
missed by Federal Judge Edward A 
Conger of the United States District 
Court in New York City on March 5 
The suit, which sought triple dam 
ages amounting to $1,053,474, was filed 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
judge Conger held in his decision that 
the government is not a “person.” He 
pointed out, however, that the govern- 
ment had recourse under the law to 
injunction or criminal proceedings 
Setting a precedent in that it was the 
first legal action in which the United 
States Government sought triple dam 
ages trom a group ot concer©rns, the sult 
was brought under Section 7 of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act which has 
been in force since 1890 Federal actions 
in the past based on the Act were al 


ways brought under other sections whicl 


provide for injunction and criminal 


prose utions 


Suit Based on “Person” Theory 


In construing the law, Judge Conger 


referred to the congressional debates 


preceding its passage From these and 
decided that the 


specihiicalh \ 


other considerations he 


failure of the legislation 


mention the government, in naming thos 


authorized to seek damages, was not 
accidental 

The sult had been based on the 
theory that the government, in _ its 


capacity of purchaser of commodities, 


was a “person.” Judge Conger found, 


definition of 


however, that the “person, 


as the word is used in the Sherman 


law, does not include the vovernment 


In other sections of the law the l nite | 
states 1s 
The 


he due ecause ol excessivel higl 


authorized to take action 


lamages asked were claimed 


prices that the Federal Procurement 


was obliged to pay 
1937 and 1938 All tl 


ant companies submitted identical quot 


Division for rubber 


tires in e defend 


a 


tions on eightyv-two different tvpes 


tires on three different occasions, it was 


alleged. The amount asked by the gov 


the 
prices and the 


ernment was arrived at by figuring 


difference between these 


prices submitted when competitive bids 


were made late in 1938. 








Winter Travel Increasing 


Winter automobile travel is in- 
creasing 11% faster than warm 
weather driving, and there are many 
indications that American motorists 
will soon be their cars as 
much in winter as in the summer, 
according to a survey of motoring 
developments by the B. F 
rich Co., Akron. These 
were attributed to the hard-surfac- 

i the nation’s high- 


using 


Good- 
trends 
ing of 85% of 
ways and the scientific advances in 
building during the past 
decade. The based 
chiefly on monthly consumption of 
the past 10 years. 


safety tire 
survey was 


gasoline during 








had 
the 


that a 
the bidders 
purchases 


Contending conspiracy 


existed when 
first made, the 
vovernment should 
made all the purchases at the same low 


among 
three w ere 


contended it have 


prices that were obtained on the final 
occasion. It was alleged the overcharges 
on the first three occasions were $98,- 
997.57, $127,160.64 and $125,000, respec 
tively. Three times this amount, or 
$1,053,474.63, was asked 

The question of whether the govern 


ment will appeal Judge Conger’s decision 
is a problem of the Solicitor General of 


the United States, it was pointed out 
Charles W. Dunn, who defended Good 
rich in the suit, commenting on the like- 
lihood of an appeal, said that a final 
decision in favor of the government 


would directly concern all manufacturers 
who have sold to the government “at 


uniform prices 


The suit was titled United States of 
America z's. ( ooper Corporation et al in 
the court records The tire manufac 
turers named were Cooper, Dayton, 
Dunlop, Falls, Firestone, Fisk, General, 


Goodrich, Goodyear, Kelly-Springfield, 


Lee, Mohawk, Norwalk, Pennsylvania, 
Schenuit, Seiberling, U. S. Rubber and 
the | S. Tire Dealers ( orporation 
Select Contest Judges 
Three judges have been selected to 
judge the papers submitted in the 194 
Technical Paper Contest sponsored by 
the New York Group, Rubber Division, 
\.C.S. The judges are: Harry Fisher 
of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., for- 


merly with U. S. Rubber; Emil Schwarz 
of the General Electric Company; and 
H. F. Wakefield of the Bakelite Corp 


3 AMERICAN PLANTS 
FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


manufacturers will 
\merica 
within the next few months. U.S. Rub 
ber will build a plant in Buenos Aires, 
\rgentina, part of which will be devoted 
to footwear production; Goodrich will 
put up a plant in Chile, probably near 
and General Tire will erect a 


Three American 
construct tire factories in South 


Santiago; 
factory in Venezuela, in Chacao, a suburb 
of Caracas, the Venezuelan capital 
U. S. Rubber is reported to have de 

cided upon an Argentine plant the 
two-fold purpose of obtaining additional 
business and combatting the high Argen- 
tine tariffs which have adversely affected 


for 


exports to that country. Fred S. Car- 
penter, factory manager of the com 
pany’s Los Angeles plant, will be in 


charge of construction activities, while 
Chauncey S. Garland, industrial engineer 
plant at Naugatuck, 
Conn., will head the 
It is hoped to get production under way 


October. 


in the footwear 


footwear division. 


by next 
50,000 Tire Unit Capacity 


Permission to erect a Goodrich tac 
tory in Chile was recently secured from 
Finance Minister Waccholtz 
through the British firm of Duncan Fox 
& Company the project 
followed reports that “an important 
financial group from the United 


was planning to construct a Chilean fac 


kKoberto 


Disclosure of 


States” 


tory that would produce 50,000 tires a 
year. The maximum potential market 
in Chile is estimated at from 150,000 to 


200,000 tires a year 


Construction of a plant in Venezuela 


by General Tire was reported in our 
previous issue. Further deta:ls made 
available reveal that the plant will be 
operated by the Compania Anonima 


Nacional Caucho y 
9 


Neumaticos General, capitalized at 1,72 


Manutacturera de 


000 bolivars. It, too, will have a capacity 
of approximately 50,000 units per 
Dr. Alfredo Machado Hernandez 
the new company, while Joseph A. An 


\ Cal 


heads 


dreoli, vice-president and general man 
the General Tire & Rubber 
port Company, will represent the Amer- 


ager of Ex 
ican company’s interest as a member of 
the board of directors. Mr. Andreoli 
aided in the formation of the new 
pany. 


com 


Special concessions have been obtained 
from the Venezuelan government in the 
appreciable reductions in duty 
on raw materials which are to be shipped, 
the time being, from the United 
States 


way of 


for 
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SIR HENRY WICKHAM 
CLEARED AS SMUGGLER 


The kebruary, 1939 sue of the 
Vational Geograph fagasu arries 
in article, protusel strated. by J 


ociate editor under 


kx Hildebrand. ana 


the title of “Our Most Versatile Vege 
table Product.” The article, which dis 
cusses rubber from Itivation to pro 
duction of finished go ilso. traces 
the early history of the material In the 
historical version reterence made to 
the tact that Sir Henry Wickham did 
not smuggle Hevea rubber seeds out ot 
Brazil, as legend has always ad it 
but that he took the eed t of that 
ountry with permis yf the govern 
ment 

Che authority tor t tatement in the 
article referred to i now ome to 
light It seems that Mz: Hiuebrand 
approached the Leathe ind Rubber 
Division of the Burea ft Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce Washington, D 
( for information on Sir Hens ‘| 
keep thie records straight the Division 
wrote the ofhce of the \merican Con 
mercial Attache at Kio de laneiro tor 
1 report on the circumstances attending 
the shipment in 1876 of Hevea seeds 
from Brazil to England The reply 
from the Attache’s office ncluded a 
memorandum in Portuguese dated June 
7, 1939. trom the Commercial Museum, 
at Belem, entitled “Exportation of Hevea 
Rubber Seeds to the Far East Phe 
following is quoted fror i translation 


of this memorandun 


Quotation from Memorandum 


“Since, im the period these first 
experimentations, no on is thinking 
ot the possibility ot acciimating Hevea 
in other regions for the purpose of later 
competing with the ibber from the 
\mazon, no law existed prohibiting, in 
Brazil, the exportation of the seeds of 
this valuable plant, and likewise no one 
preserved here any reliable account of 
the circumstances connected therewit 
This is the reason why when later it 
began to be understood that damag« 
would result to the Amazon by the cul 
tivation of Hevea in Malaya, a history 
ot the exportatior ot the first seeds 
app ared in many different I ns, get 
ting turther each time simp! 
trutl 

‘In this way there grew p little by 
little a legend in which Sir Henry A 
Wickham was pictured as a nmon ad 
venturer who audacious und surreptiti 
ously stole seeds of the rubber tree 
carrying then idden in a fantasy ship 
atter having lessened the eal ot thi 
high officials of the customs of Belem 
(Para) by a banquet which he gave on 
board at the time of sailing \t least 


this is how it was published in the 
April 20, 1938, 
where the writer claimed to quote a 
certain Anton Zischka in his book “The 
Secret War for Cotton.’ 
“The truth is that Henry A 
transported the box: of seed 
despatching them as he would 


Inasmuch as tl 


Journal ol Belen on 


Wickham 
atter 
any other 
merchandise ere was 


t proot 


no illegality in this—and the be 








Coming Events 


Mar. 18-20. N.A.W.M.D. Convention, 
Hotel Astor, New York City 
Apr. 2. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Maytair Hotel, Los Angeles 
Apr. 5. Rubber Group, Uni 


versity Club, Boston, Mass 


Boston 


Apr. 11-12. Rubber Division, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. (A 
meets April 8-12) 


( S 


Oct. 7-11. National Safety 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl 


A.C 2 


Loneress, 








is the fact that there were 


shipped in this same period many hun 
lreds of young stalks of Hevea that 
there were no means of hiding when they 
Perhaps there 


were carried on board 


might be a finding in the 


some _ re ord 


means ot 
archives of the customs 
of these shipments 
recent times 


“It was in relatively 


that the exportation of the Hevea seeds 
State of Para, 


State of 


was prohibited in the 
and years afterwards in the 
Amazonas, a totally 
since none was adopted either in the 
Matto Grosso or in Bolivia 


richest rubber 


measure useless 


state ot 


where the stands are 


found 


GILLETTE ABSORBED 
BY U.S. RUBBER CO. 


Rubbe I 


Company, at a special meeting held in 


Stockholders of the Gillette 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin, on February 29. 
approved absorption of the compan ry 
the United States Rubber Company 
Dissolution of Gillette was voted at the 
same time Gillette Rubber was ort 
ganized in 1917, and will cease to exist 


is a separate corporation on March 31 
In a letter to Gillette stockholders, ex 

plaining the reasons why U. S. Rubber 

desired to absorb Gillette, principally 


Hum 


Rubber 


the interests of economy, H E 
| vice president of | Ne 
stated that Gillette had earned $901,000, 


or $4.50 a share, last vear In the last 


1 
pnrevs 


hve years, he stated, earnings had aver 


aged about $2.75 a share annually and 
that a large part of the income had been 
derived from business given the compan 


by | S. Rubber 


For many years, U. S. Rubber has 
stockholder in Gillett 
offered to pay 
stockhold 
ers for their holdings on or before Feb 
29, the date set for the 
This offer has 


At the 


when absorption 


been a majority 
Several weeks 
$790 00 per 


ago it 
share to minority 
ruar) special 
stockholders’ meeting 
since been extended to March 29 
time of the meeting, 
and dissolution was approved, U. S 
Rubber held 93% of Gillette stock 

As far as learned, | S 
Rubber expects to continue the operation 
of the Eau Claire factory, the produc 


ould be 


which is devoted te passenger 


} 


tion of 


automobile and bicycle tires. 








THE RUBBER AGE 


INVENTORY VALUES 
REVEALED FOR 1937 


Inventory values for materials and for 
finished goods held by rubber manufac- 
turers at the beginning and end of 1937, 
as well as the customary statistics on 
total value of materials used and total 
value of products, are shown in the 1937 
report, a digest of 
been made by the Leather and Rubber 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C 

Materials on hand at the beginning of 
1937 were reported at $92,914,000 or 18.05 
per cent of the total 
during the year. Value of materials used 
was to value of finished goods as 100 
is to 171.6, and raising the materials on 
hand to the equivalent finished 
value and adding this value to the in- 
ventory value of finished goods at the 
start of 1937 ($102,445,068), there results 
an inventory at finished goods wholesale 
value of $261,945,000, equal to 29.65 per 
cent of the total value of products for 
At the 


rubber 


census which has 


materials used 


goods 


the year or 3.56 months supply 


end of crude 
were lower than they had been for over 


1936, supplies of 


five years, and this was therefore a less 
than usual inventory for recent years 


Inventory Increased During 1937 


At the end ot 1937, the 
value of raw materials was increased to 
$97,433,000 and of finished 
$123,726,000 or raising raw materials to 


inventory 


goods to 


the finished goods wholesale equivalent 
the combined figure about 
$291,125,000, equal to 33.0 per cent of the 


would _ be 


total value of products in 1937 
The production value of rubber goods 
in 1938, however, was only 77 per cent 
of the 1937 total, according to statistics 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., which in terms of the census 
value of products for 1937 would mean 
a figure of $679,000,000 for 1938. There 
which in terms of 
or 4 

months supply, was actually 42.9 per cent 
of 1938 output or 5.15 months supply 


fore the inventory 
1937 output meant 33.0 per cent 


This shows how widely a fixed inven 


tory value may vary in its weight on 


the market 


Effect of International Control 


It is doubtless true that, insofar as 
crude rubber contributed to these in 
ventory values, the effect of international 
control of supply was such that inven 


tory accumulation would have occurred 
in late 1937 even if rubber manufactur 
ers had been able to foresee the extent 
of the decline in output for 1938. It 1s 
forecast the 


how ever, if 


apparently necessary to 

rate of business accurately, 
any attempt is made to maintain inven 
tories at a constant number ot months 
supplies, but rubber production control 
nevertheless makes it necessary to buy 
when supplies are available, and makes 
it very undesirable to buy when supplies 
are not plentiful, because buying does 
not increase the amount available for 
the production 


any quarter for which 


rate has been fixed 
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RUSSIA’S GOAL SET AT 
RUBBER INDEPENDENCE 


The Soviet Union hopes to become 
completely independent of foreign 
sources of rubber by the end of the 
third five-year plan, that is, in 1942, ac- 
cording to a survey of that country’s 
position published in a recent issue of 
the Far Eastern Survey. Considerable 
progress has already been made in this 
direction, according to the survey, main- 
ly by use of various synthetic com- 





pounds. 

In 1932 Russia was virtually 100% 
dependent on rubber imports. By 1937, 
the survey states, this dependency was 
reported to have declined to 30% or 
less and it seems safe to assume that 
this percentage has since still further 
increased. The present trend of inter- 
national affairs lends particular impor- 
tance to these statistics. 

At the present time, the Soviets are 
probably producing synthetic rubber al- 
most equivalent in amount to one-tenth 
of the annual world output of natural 
rubber, the survey states. This produc- 
tion is to be extended and the cultiva- 
tion of rubber-bearing plants, as yet a 
negligible source of supply, is expected 
to yield a considerable harvest of this 
essential product by the end of the 
present five-year plan. 


Absorbs Only 3% of Total 


In the world consumption of crude 
rubber, however, the U.S.S.R. plays but 
a small part, absorbing only about 3% 
of the total. Even the recent barter 
agreement by which England is to sup- 
ply the Soviet Union with rubber and 
tin in return for lumber is apparently 
merely an arrangement for filling or- 
ders which had already been placed and 
not an indication of increased demand. 
It is reported, nevertheless, that during 
September there was an active Soviet 
demand for United States re-exports of 
rubber. 

Figures on actual synthetic production 
can only be estimated from the reported 
percentages of self-sufficiency in the 
product. On this basis it would appear 
that whereas around 19,000 tons were 
produced in 1935 something more than 
70,000 tons were turned out in 1937. It 
was reported that during the first five 
nonths of last year output of synthetic 
rubber had increased about 25% as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1938, so that it seems logical to be- 
lieve that production is now approach- 
ing the 100,000 ton mark or approxi- 
mately 10% of recent annual world pro- 
duction of natural rubber. 

Further expansion is contemplated 
during the current plan. The capacity 
of the producing plants is to be in- 
creased 66%; in all, seventeen new 
plants are to be built, fifteen of which 
will be small ones scattered over the 
country. The synthetic industry is ex- 
pected to supply the raw material for 
all automobile tires and rubber footwear 
by 1942, except for the 15% which is 
to be covered by reclaimed rubber. 

Efforts are also being made to im- 
prove the quality of the synthetic prod- 


ucts, of which there has been frequent 
sharp criticism in the Soviet press. The 
aim now is to increase the life of the 
ordinary automobile tire to 21,000 miles. 
In addition to the stress placed on 
production of the chemical product, the 
new five-year plan also contemplates ex- 
tended acreage being given over to rub- 
ber plants. Output of natural rubber 
from this source is still unimportant 
but according to one report a yield of 
30,000 tons is contemplated in 1942. 


No Threat to Plantations 


Should all the present plans mature 
and the Soviet Union become completely 
self-sufficient in this product after a 
few more years, the effect on the plant- 
ations of British Malaya and Nether- 
lands India will be indirect rather than 
direct. The disappearance of a demand 
equal to present Soviet imports would 
not seriously affect rubber quotas. 

To the extent that the development 
signifies any growing ascendancy of the 
synthetic over the real, however, it is a 
trend which may well cause concern, 
the survey concludes. 


Accuses Sears-Roebuck 


The Federal Trade Commission issued 
a complaint against Sears, Roebuck & 
Company on February 19 alleging un 
fair and deceptive acts in the merchan- 
dising of automobile tires and _ tubes. 
The charges are similar to those filed 
last January against Goodyear, Goodrich 
and Firestone, and go back to a series 
of tire sales held last year in which 
sweeping advertised. 
Sears-Roebuck, according to the F.T.C.’s 


discounts were 


charges, exaggerated the savings to 
consumers through advertised discounts. 
The advertised percentage of reduction 
was not based on regular :list prices, 
actual savings averaging approximately 
10 per cent rather than the 30 to 35 per 
cent claimed 
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LARGER EXHIBITS 
PLANNED FOR FAIR 


Both the B. F. Goodrich Company and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
have’ renewed their contracts for ex- 
hibiting at the New York World's Fair 
this year and both companies are plan- 
ning to expand their exhibits, it was re- 
vealed last month. 

Seating capacity of Goodrich’s outdoor 
arena, in which Jimmy Lynch and his 
troupe of “death dodgers” give anti- 
skid demonstrations of the company’s 
tires, will be tripled, additional products 
will be exhibited inside the Goodrich 
building, and a new “surprise” attraction 
will be offered. An open air terrace over- 
looking the arena, for the comfort of the 
Goodrich dealer organization and guests, 
will also be constructed. 

In signing the Firestone 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., vice-president 
of the company, announced that plans 
had already been formulated for a new 
idea in the company’s exhibit. The huge 
rotunda of the Firestone’ exhibition 
building will be transformed into a 
tropical jungle to depict the hinterland 
of Liberia, where the company main- 
tains extensive rubber plantations. The 
various operations in clearing the land, 
planting and tapping will be dramatized 
Highlight of the exhibit will continue 
to be the actual production of tires at 
the rate of one every four minutes 


contract, 


Deering-Milliken Moves 

Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., sup- 
pliers of sheetings, drills, twills, mole- 
skins, print cloths and other textile spe- 
cialties to the rubber and other in- 
dustries, moved into their new building 
at Church and Leonard Streets in New 
York City last month. The new en- 
larged and expanded facilities provided 
in the new building will enable the com- 
pany to give better service to its trade. 








CHIKSAN TOOL MOVING INTO NEW QUARTERS 





Headquarters of the Chiksan Tool 
Co., manufacturers of ball-bearing swing 
joints, all-steel rotary hose, and similar 
products, used in the rubber and other 
manufacturing industries, are now estab- 
lished in the company’s new factory in 
Brea, California. Machinery and equip- 
ment are being moved to the new plant 
from the former one at Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, as rapidly as production sched- 


Sales tor 1939 were 
the largest in the company’s history, ac- 
cording to Earle R. Atkins, sales man- 
ager, with 1940 already offering indi- 
cations that this year will exceed last 


ules will permit. 


year by a_ substantial margin. The 
Chiksan line is distributed nationally by 
the Crane Company, with Chiksan repre- 
sentatives located in principal cities to 
render specialized service 



































































REPORTS ON RUBBER Honor Monsanto Chemists 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA aap Y  Orerener 


i | ( ( embers ( thie 
‘ str received ecognitior 
ol ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ a is modern pioneers TEL wii were 
\mericar "utr © ruo iwarded certificates « merit last mont 
ber i mpetn sees rat " 1 series sectional dinners é 
t I ra i ‘ oughout the count sted ’ 
ently \\ | I we! evious issue ‘ . members ‘ 
eG aT | x J . lonsanto Chemical Company omiutte 
plantatior that Ue trie origina list publ shed Lis 
. eport a . . Vita ece ed ecognitior Ches« tw r 
Vial ah ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ere i | Sibley. lirector ot Tesca®rci 
row! =e . U . \lonsanto’s Rubber Service Depart 
. , . . pront nt al Nitro, West Virginia, honored 
hl ! ‘ . thie : 1K r the discovery and development ot a 
ta . . ee ‘ ‘ t cs improved rubber accelerators. 
as those of the ast Ince Viner and |. R. Ingram, a hemist at the 
near POA thie , . Orn Nitro laboratory, for discovery and de 
n it present elopment of new rubber antioxidants 
ari ale al . . { hree other \lonsanto chemists, asso 
Kica, principally nm tn \tlanti sie ited vit various livisions of tl 
are le ul TO thie l rubber \s pat , were also honored 
lal i the ig | < ‘ ‘ ‘ 
| eneve t if we i ( ( I 
disadvantage by planting only th. 
est-yielding species of rubber Carbon Black Advances 
lo illustrate Vv ive evelorm 1 
' l’rice advances on carbon black, rang 
err tre WW WV ‘ae. ’ 
As against 700 a (ie teh een ne from one-fifth t yne-quarter cents 
planted | the Fast Indi , ver pound for deliveries made durin; 
Goodvea: an Cee one — econd quarter of the current vear, 
Costa he ix , ns ‘ era . —_ m Vcore innounced by major pr nlucers 
7 7 et 4 ‘ n Friday, March 8&8. The new schedul 
mercial lantitue ' elieved that I rices TA be plant, tot ral ship 
excellent ground wa wy erie a nents, are: in bulk, 2.5¢ per pound 
plished for future 9 zs rhe bead mpressed in bags, 2.65¢ per 
ve ' 7 er 7 , 4 late P un il d uncompre ssed in bag s, 2.84 
report , , bse : ver pound The advance in the bead 
to rude rubber -" , oo elias al t mpressed types which ire the 
killed } f ‘ es pe used I rubber manutacturing 
. day, was .225¢ Export prices were 
ils uldvanced on all new sales fro 
TRADE RESTRICTS sewsing pan. opie quanti ying secctamt 
cing cents per pe und, an increas 


RUBBER RE-EXPORTS f '4¢ per pound 


| ora ts ; ‘ ; ta | ava sce 
re-exports of thher the o1 ent 
ituation, the Rubber Trade A +3 Weir Back from Brazil 
ot Ni A \ kK | | 17 ‘ ’ 
i uar\ | ‘ ‘ Dr. James R. Weir, who recent made 
‘ \ ( l ( ‘ that ‘ ( 
' vl YT " Py , nrin ril 
effort hould h nade ( 4 : i extended tou oO Brazil. ! a 
re-export ‘ , . sans , etermine thie poss ties ¢ 
. 1 sed rubh nit tion e r 
port At th sme time th. Rene: . — i cu Va I _ Y 
, © tl nited States ) \ . : 
tion was author ed } ‘ Hn ecet rate ¢ e | te 1 tate | Wet \ r i 
. ' fir | S | ~T to t ( 
appoint 1 spe al con thes on ‘ ‘ ime act aS ACY I OF Ure 
| slant rons } rs ) 
wit] Government , | ‘ of wer plantation Bra onterre 
Be it ie 1, , a 
pre Ie t B A that eacers erore S «cf i 
The \ p tis , . 1 the re OT tl il ount I respect t 
beceal di lanument +] na 
innounces ‘ ; : . \ as] i { ‘ | TI¢ . t \ ! ( 
j \ alle He ilso Ss tht tted i la oO! i 
and Na \I t , , 
night be neces ire scaie nat ( 1ppe¢ intati 
, el > 
the trade t ty of l str) to ¢ Bra il CrOveE r 
t S . under onsidet ati \t 
ee ar esent, Dr. Weir is private ‘ wed 
‘ ‘ i ‘ 7 ’ 1 
ritit d tt ‘ 
mm ‘ ach f () 
be iT " ( “/ ey 
parting ; " \\ ' ’ 
it believes | the idition f dricl 
Addition for Goodrich 
i ere et try 
N i +) } ' I | is bee rr ke i ( 
reest lhe 7 ‘ 1 te ; 2 ler 1 
. rene ( ( ! this ctor Ss expected o get unde wa 
countr irwely ft inada and Mexic: mmediately on a new $70,000 additi 
l ) ct ( ‘ to Niall + ¢ the (;oodrich tactor\ 
te ‘ St OAAA) tf 1 i ive iL Akt | ( addit on, wl ich will be 
bout 1,000 t the pa nt equipped with special processing equip 
It wa ire part i Britis! ent osting approximately $100,000, 
mciais, that i ire t of} the r vill be devoted exclusivel to the mar 
export were ea 0 ( an ’ ifacture ot chen icals It will have 
Russia thro ri 22, 500 square teet f floor area 
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RUBBER 


BAR BARGAINING OF 
MORE THAN ONE UNIT 


In a decision rendered ort bruary 
17, the National Labor Relations Board 


at Washington, D. C., refused to con- 


solidate the plants of two rubber manu 
facturers for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. The ruling was mad n two 
separate cases involving the United 


States Rubber Company and 


] ‘ ] 


Goodrich Company and its s sidiary, 

the Hood Rubber Co 
In the decision on the 

Board ruled that each plant has its own 


labor relations director and employment 
manager and that “wages, hours, work 
ing conditions and manutacturing proc 
esses vary greatly at the different 


plants.” A petition filed by ( 
Workers of 


C.1.0., for a nation-wide bar 


United 
Rubber | 
with the 
gaining agency for Goo 


lrich at 
employees, Was accordingly list ssed 
Instead, the Board ruled, that an 
election be held within thu : 
the date of the de 
ployee s of the Hood plant at Wate rtown, 
Mass., to determine whet 


to be represented by the U.R.W 


IS1OT among em 


the wish 


the Rubbe r Workers Feder il Labor 
Union (an A.F.L. affiliate) or by neither 
In the case of | S. Rubber, the 


Board ruled that two elections be held 
Providence, R I. and 
within thirty days At 


production and maintenance 


at plants in 

Passaic, N. J., 
Providence, 
men will vote for representation by 
either the C.1.0. of iffiliated 
unions or neither, while at Passaic the 
vote entails representation by the Inter 
national Brotherhood oO ble rica 
Workers, an A.F.L. afhliate 


Dissenting from the majority opin 
ion, Edwin S. Smith, member of the 
N.L.R.B., stated: “Although there is a 
geographical separation ol plants and 
decentralization of management, com 


bination of all the rubbet plat ts into a 
single bargaining unit is not impractical 
It seems plain that, under tli ircut 


this case, bargaining on the 


stances wu 


I a single unit en 


asis oO 


rubber plants is essential to insure the 
emplovees equal bargaining strength wit! 
é : 


the companies and the full nefits o 


The manufacture of carbon black and 
ts shipment in bulk is the theme of 
the meeting of the Rubber Section of 
the Canadian Chemical Association held 
n February 23 at the University o 
loronto, Toronto, Canada » films 
lealing with the subjects, both shown by 
Godtrev L. Cabot, In« thie rst a col 
T¢ 1 movi showing t eb k 1)! ent of 
irbor black fron Corpus Christi 
exas, to Boston, Mass., and the sec- 
ond “Inside the | il the sound 
novie outlining the production and uses 

Ol carbon blac k, were | oh] ts f tl 


J 
J 


meeting \pproximate] 
ind guests attended the meeting, nan 
of whom were guests of the 


Roval York Hotel in 


Toronto following the meetir 


concern at the 
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PRODUCTION PICTURE 
IS STILL CHANGING 


Alt eh regulation of crude rubber 
production has resulted in more grad 
ual shifts in the participation of van 
ous countries in world rubber produc 
tion, it has not prevented such shifts 
This is the conclusion of a survey on tl 


world rubber production picture recent 
made by the Leather and Rubber Divi 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign & Dom 


estic Commerce, Washington, D. 


Malaya Steadily Losing Ground 


In 1929, the 
the end of the 
Scheme, Malaya supplied 52.7 per cent 
of world output, and in 1929-1934 aver 
aged 52.1 per cent, although in 1934 he: 
share was but 45.9 per cent Since 


survey points out, alte 
Stevenson Restriction 


then, owing chiefly to concessions to 
other countries in the International Rub 


ber Regulation Agreement, her shar 


has dropped below 40 per cent in botl 
1938 and 1939 

The Netherland East Indies supplied 
only 29.4 per cent of 1929 shipments, but 
averaged 32.1 per cent of world output 
in 1929-1934, rising to 37.3 per cent in 
1934. The regulation agreement resulted 
ial 


in a temporary loss of percentage, whic! 


was however fullv regained by 1939. Ef 


forts to hold in check the growing pro 
duction capacity of native producers u 


the Netherland East Indies became suc 


cessful only after recognition of th 
natives through increased quota allot 
ments 

Other British quota countries in_ the 


agreement supplied 12.9 per cent ot 1929 
shipments and 11.4 per cent of the 1929 
1934 total. During 1935-1938 the share 
‘ontributed by 
British Nortl 
declined 
per cent at the 1939 total 

The growth of production in Thailand 


Ceylon, India and Burma, 


Borneo, and Sarawak 


somewhat, recovering to 11.5 


and Frencl Indochina, whicl while 


parties to the Agreement have not been 


limited severely by their engagements, 
1s most strikin In 1929 these two 
countries supplied 1.6 per cent of world 
rubber production and they averaged 


24 per cent during 1929-1934, but 


accounted for 10.8 per cent 


Other Countries Increase Average 


ountries not in the agreement sup 
7 per cent of world production 


plied 3 
in 1938 and 1939, against an average of 
per cent in 1929-1934. In 1929 
they furnished 29,800 tons of rubber to 
world markets but this was mostly wild 
rubber, 21.300 tons coming from Sout! 
America alone. Current production, 36, 
800 in 1939, included only 15,300 tons 
from South America, but there was not 
in plantation rubber pro 
Philippines, 
Liberia, Nigeria, and other countries in 


able growth 
duction in the Papua, 
\irica, as well as in production of 
guayule rubber in Mexico 

At present non-quota countries sup- 
ply over 14 per cent of world rubber 
output 
plied only 5 per cent of the global totals 


In 1929 the same countries sup- 
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PACKAGED RUBBER PRODUCTS AWARDED HONORS 





Several packages used by rubber man 


ufacturers to promote the sale of their 
received awards in various 
groups ot the 1939 \l) 
Competition, spon 
Vagazsin: 
illustrated 
above, were the “Uni-Pak” carton used 
by the Wilson 


Chicago, to stimulate the sale of 3 gol! 


products 

packaging 
\merica Package 
sored by Modern Packagin 
Three of these winners, 


Sporting Goods Co., 


balls as a unit, awarded top honor in the 
Folding Cartons Group; a box for rul 
ber tubing made so the tubing can bh 
packaged in 50 foot lengths and cut into 
desired, used by the B. fF 


Akron, which received an 


any length 
Goodrich Co.. 
honorable mention in the Set-Up Paper 


rubber 


Boxes Group; and a can for 


cement that serves directly as a dis 
penser, eliminating the need of a 
separate dispensing unit, used by S. S 
Stafford, Inc., New 


honorable 


York, which re 
ceived an mention in the 
\letal Containers Group. Several pack 
ages employing Pliofilm, the rubber de 
rivative sheet developed by Goodyear, 
ilso won awards, including a new coffee 


William 


Montgomery Co., which uses Pliofilm as 


package introduced by the 
an inner lining; a button card which 
contains a sheet of Pliofilm between 
board, entered by the 
Muscatine Pearl Works; and a window 
carton for pickles, with an inner bag 
ot specially-treated Pliofilm, used by the 


two pieces of 


H. J. Heinz Company. 








Draft Revisions Available 


\ second draft on the proposed ré 
vision of Federal Specification for Rub 
ber Goods, which include general speci 
fications and methods of physical tests 
and chemical analyses, has been drawn 
and copies are available without cost to 


rubber industry and 
] 
i 


members of the 
users of rubber products. This secon 
draft is designated as ZZ-R-601A, and 
requests for copies should be addressed 
oF. & Wormeley 
Products Committee, Federal Specifica- 
National 


Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. ( 


Chairman, Rubber 


tions Executive Committee, 
Reasons for the proposed revision were 
outlined in the September, 1939, issue 
of THe Rupper Act 


Thiofilm Compounds 
Under the trade-name of Thiofilm, the 
©’Day Company, Holland, Michigan, has 
introduced a line of flexible oil-proo 
synthetic rubber compounds, or disper- 
“Thiokol” base 


Thiofilm is furnished in a viscous paste 


sions, made with a 
form. It is said to be highly elastic 
and to dry tack free, making it a good 
coating material for rubber, cloth, paper 
or other products which need protection 
from oil, ozone and sunshine 


Offer Airplane Service 


Inauguration of private airplane ser\ 
ice for the benefit of rubber manufac 
turers throughout the country who may 
have difficulties with their Banbury 
mixers, has been announced by G. A 
McLean, president, Interstate Welding 
\kron, Ohio. 
has purchased a monoplane which will 
be kept at the Akron Airport and in 


instant readiness for use by 


Service of The company 


Interstate 
trouble-shooters when they are called to 
distant points to quote on Banbury re 
building work. Established seven years 
ago, Interstate Welding Service is now 
operating a fully-equipped machine and 
welding plant for the complete and rapid 
rebuilding of Banbury mixers 


Opens Office in Dallas 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
ers and importers of chemical products 


manufactur 


for the rubber and other industries, has 
announced the opening of a new south 
western office in the Dallas National 
Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. The new 
office will service and offer technical 
assistance to users of carbon blacks, pig 
ments, fillers, oils, asphalts and numet 
ous other products sold under the Witco 


and Pioneer brand names. 
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Names in the News 





Harry | pres 
Denman Tire & Rubber W arre! 
Ohio, was elect | pres lent of the War 


ren Chamber of Commerce it the an 
' 

nual meetin o! lirector ‘ e (ham 

ber held on Februa ) He succeed 


B N \VIEACUAREGOR genera manage! 


| \\ Bre ( t¢ Cl ot the 
tire fabric n of the Goodyear lire 
& Kubber (om il al | ‘ Ang le ‘, has 
been transterred to the per ntenden 
of the new tire tabr onstructed 
by the « pa n braz é upply its 


new post cal l | 

WittiAM |. CREHA hen Bald 
win Rubber ( Pont M was 
awarded fourth prize in the Second At 
nual Instrumentat nonsored 
by /nstrument VMagacu His paper, 
entitled Testing | I ent Loo, Pa 
Dividends,” appears in t nual 1940 
issue of the publicat 

Pau M. Irwi é ul 
ufacturers tire ale ry nic 
Rubber Ce Lt kK Onta 
for the ist x veal , een name 
sales manager of t tire division of 
that compan 

EpWARD EVA? i eml of the ad 
vertising stafi t the | S Rubber 
Compan or the past several years, has 
been named advertisu manager of the 
Fisk Tire Dhtvision t eed Henry 
Hurd The latter vho re one hortly 
after U. S. Rubber’s a tior Fisk, 
is now associated wit \l anical Mar 
Inc. of New York ( 

Loul (LsARBI pecia t the past 
ten vears in hot and | asphait mixes 
who wa issociated the Pioneer 
Asp alt Cx Cc] i i cal igo 

is fr omed that i sales 
capacit 

I I PARRISH, as tant manager, ex 
port division, Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colorado, lett Denver ot Febr lary ll 
for a three months ules trit t} uel 
Latin American countri Most of the 
trip will be made |} Lit 

Harry | FISHER, Resear | abora 
tory, [ > Industrial Alcohol C4 
Stamtor l, ( ont ave ’ lecture on 
“Synthetic Rubb« e the Penn 
svivania Chapter of the American In 
stitute ot Chemists nu Philadelphia on 
January 30 

Ricuarp S. Hay associated wit 
the Okonite ( Passa N. J.. since 


1925, has been appointed advertising 
manager of both the Okonite and th 


Okonite-Callender Cal ompanies 


W EBSTER, e-president, 


M: | LERNER, Managing Editor o! 
Cue Rupsper Ace, and Mrs. Lerner ars 
to be congratulated on the arrival of 
another daughter, Terry ELLEN LERNER, 
on February 17. At latest report, 


mother, father, daughter and sister are 


dome wel 


Fritz Poprer, former editor of Gummi 
und Asbest-Zeittung, rubber journal pub- 
Austria, until the 
annexed by Germany, 1s 
United States. He 
e reached in care of Pension Strauss, 


R08 West End New York City 


hed in Vienna, 
country was 
now in. the may 
Avenue, 


R. | 


Goodrich Company tor the 


RILEY, associated with the B. F 
past ter 
junior sales executive, has 


Mansheld Tire & 


Cars as a 


joined = the Rubber 


Lo Mansfi ld. Ohi ’ issistant wget 
eral sales managet 

loHN ( GEBHART, who has been a 
I < i thie rescal held since 1913, 
working wit various groups and or 
ganizations, was appointed director ot 
researcl for the National \ssociatior 


of Manufacturers on March 4. He will 
cated at the Association's 


thees at 14 West 49tl 


| 
general 


street Ne 


| D. WALKER, cl 
onduit & Cable Co 


tN. Y. wee 


Elmhurst, 


' ‘ 
recently elected to 


the executive committee of the New 
York Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S 
to serve the unex pire 1 term of the ate 
ko BERKOWIT? 

( \\ SEIBERLIN vViK president, S« 


berling Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohi 

nored as Akron’s No. 1 itize 
Akron Lions Club 
1 in Akron on February 13 


Was he 


CLirForD H. RAMSFy 
of John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
january, 1939, was elected treas 


since 
urer of the company as well at a recent 
1 directors His 


meeting of the board of 
was elected a 


son, Justin H. RAMSEY, 


ice-president 


GEORGE \ LAMPMAN, design engi 
Pontiac Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp., Pontiac, Mich., has been 


placed on 


neer, 


special assignment in charge 


I 


of all rubber developments The ap 


omtment was made in recognition ot 


| 
the rrowing importance of rubber i 


automohile cor struction 


R B Marr, chief 
Georce B. RUTHERFORD, manager of spe 
products 


a. Bie 
tO assistant 


chemist, and 


sales, Dominion Rubber 
Montreal, have been advanced 


general 


manager of manu 
acturing m the mechanical rubber goods 
division and 
| 


assistant general manager 


ot mechanical rubber goods and sun 


' 
es sales, 


respectively 


THE RUBBER ACE 


Heads Canadian Seiberling 





IX J Thomas, who was vice pre sident, 


treasurer and general manager of the 


Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, 
Ltd., for the | 


past several years, 
elected president and general 


was 
manager Of 
that company at a meeting of the share 
holders held on January 27. Other off 
cers elected were ( I Jones, vice 


dent; M L. 


harge of production; an 


pres 
vice-president 1 
H W Gt 


c 
arg of sales 


Brown, 


ory, vice-president in cl 
F. A 


of the 


} } 


Seiberling was elect chairmar 


board. 


Changes at Manhattan 


Several changes in executive person 
nel of the Manhattan Rubber Manufac- 
turing Division of Raybestos- Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N made, 
aused by the recent death of Col. Ar 
thur F 


the board of the company and 


ae have been 


Townsend who was chairman of 
general 
manager of the Manhattan Rubber divi 
Frederick L. ¢ urtis, 
the parent concern, who had been 


sion treasurer oO! 


acting 
Man 
hattan Rubber, was named general man 
ager; H. E 
di 


vision, 


as assistant general manager of 
Smith, sales manager of the 
named assistant 


was | 
H. Matthews. who had 


manager; and Jf. 


been in charge of several departments 
at the Passaic plant, was made assistant 
factory manager Charles T. Young 


continues as_ factor manage! Mr 


Curtis, the new general manager, 
| 


began 
is career in the rubber 
Sandy Hook, Conn., 
York Belting & 
that company to join Manhattan Rubber 
shortly after Col. 
organized that company 


business in the 
plant of the New 


Packing Co., and left 


Townsend and others 


Shift Tire Headquarters 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Canadia 
subsidiary of the United States Rubber 
Company, has shifted the 
of its tire sales division from 


headquarters 
Montreal 
to Kitchener, Ontario. The was 


made 


nove 
in order to obtain closer cooper 
ation among tire engineering, develop- 
ment, production and sales departments 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 





GOODYEAR NET PROFIT 
REACHES $9,838,797 


For the year ended December 31, 1939, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
reports a net profit of $9,838,797, after 
depreciation, interest, subsidiary divi- 
dends, Federal income taxes, and a de- 
duction of $1,791,002 to reduce the 
value of net current assets in foreign 
countries to reflect rates of exchange 
prevailing at the year-end. The result 
is equivalent to $3.20 a share on 2,059,- 
168 no-par common shares, excluding 
2,288 shares in the company’s treasury, 
after provision of payment of $5.00 
dividend requirements, and 
compares with net profit of $6,012,423, 
or $1.34 a common share, in the pre- 


preferre d 


ceding year. 

Consolidated net sales for the year 
of 1939 amounted to $200,101,704, an in 
crease of 20% over the $165,928,944 
reported for 1938. Consolidated earn 
ings for 1939 operations amounted to 
$13,981,110, before interest and deduc 
tion for minority equities, but after re- 
serving $9,031,416 for depreciation of 
plant buildings, machinery and equip 
ment, and after deduction of $21,935,486 
for taxes and duties of all kinds. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows 
$27,493,622 of net current assets abroad, 
and $28,207,340 of net property ac- 
counts, principally represented by manu- 
facturing companies in Canada, Great 
Britain, Sweden, \rgentina, 
Australia and Java, and rubber planta 
tions in Sumatra, the Philippine Islands 
America. European hos 
not adversely affect the 


Brazil, 


and Central 
tilities did 
operation of any of these foreign prop- 
erties during 1939, according to the 
report. 
Current 
amounted to $109,251,502 and current 
liabilities to $16,105,813, a ratio of ap- 
proximately 7 to 1. This compares with 
$106,121,405 and $9,142,000, respectively, 
at the end of 1938. Current assets at 
the end of 1939 included $25,627,375 cash 
on hand and in banks, $53,267,037 in 


assets” at the vear-end 


inventories, figured at cost or market, 
whichever was lower, $31,558,297 in 
accounts and notes receivable, and $79, 
870,033 in property accounts, including 
land, buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment 

The report reveals that during 1939 
the company’s funded debt was reduced 
by $5,000,000 by anticipation on account 
of notes arranged in connection with 
the refunding operation effected in De 
cemhber, 1938, and by retirement of 
$500,000 through the operation of the 
sinking fund for First Mortgage and 
Collateral Trust, Series A, 34%4% bonds. 
The remaining $5,000,000 of notes were 
adjusted to an interest basis of 14% 
per year, maturing $1,000,000 annually 
during the next five years. 

In a statement accompanying the re- 


port, P. W.. Litchfield, president, re- 
vealed that Goodyear employed 45,686 
during the year of 1939 and paid them 
a total of $57,269,980 in salaries and 
wages. He also revealed that the com- 
pany’s unit sales of tires in the United 
States increased 40% while outside of 
the United States they increased only 
7%. Reference was also made to the 
fact that during 1939 Goodyear com- 
pleted and started operations in new 
tire factories in Sweden and Brazil and 
a new mechanical rubber goods plant 
in St. Marys, Ohio. 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
TRIPLES ITS PROFIT 


Net earnings of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company for 1939, not including those 
of certain foreign subsidiaries, amounted 
to $6,628,746, after all charges and pro 
vision of $1,200,000 for Federal income 
taxes. This is approximately three 
times the profit of $2,240,119 reported 
for 1938, which included earnings of 
the foreign subsidiaries not consolidated 
in the 1939 report. The 1939 earnings 
were equivalent to $3.50 each on the 
1,303,255 shares of common stock out- 
standing, after deduction of the regular 
$5.00 per share dividend on the pre 
ferred stock, which compares with 14 
cents a share the year before. 

Consolidated net sales for 1939 
amounted to $135,735,562, an increase 
of 24% over the $109,439,262 reported 
for the previous year. The consolidated 
balance sheet shows total current assets 
of $74,263,793 as of December 31, 1939, 
including $11,345,261 in cash, and cur- 
rent liabilities of $11,006,156, a ratio 
of approximately 7 to 1. Net working 
capital at the year-end was reported at 


$63,257,636. Inventories amounted to 
$37,239,383. 


The report reveals that the 15-year 
6% convertible gold debentures of the 
company, due in 1945, $18,319,200 of 
which were in the hands of the public 
were redeemed during 1939 at the re 
demption price of 103% of their face 
value plus accrued interest. The total 
cost was met from the proceeds of 
$18,000,000 of 3% bank loans and 
$1,055,082 of cash. The refunding of 
these debentures will save the company 
an estimated $330,000 annually in in- 
terest costs. The agreement with the 
banks on the $18,000,000 loan calls for 
payment on account of principal of 
$1,200,000 each year, the balance becom 
ing due on June 1, 1945. 


General Cable Corp. 


For 1939: Net income of $733,166, 
after all charges and provisions for 
taxes, which compares with net loss of 
$893,714 reported in the preceding year. 
Net sales in 1939 amounted to $3,860,587, 
contrasted with $2,368,941 in 1938. 
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$138,929 DIVIDENDS 
SET BY SEIBERLING 


Dividends totalling $138,929 on all 
classes of its preferred stocks were de- 
clared by the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany on February 27. The dividend on 
the $2.59 convertible prior preference 
stock was for 45c per share, on the 
Class A preferred for $1.25 per share, 
and on the Class B preferred for $75.38 
per share, covering the period from 
January 1, 1930, to June 1, 1939. In 
each case the dividends were payable 
on April 1 to stockholders of record 
on March 15. 

The company’s action eliminates divi- 
dend arrearages on the Class B pre- 
ferred stock and clears the way for re- 
sumption of dividends on the Seiberling 
common stock. The Class B stock is 
non-cumulative after June 1, 1939. Pay- 
ment of the back and current dividends 
was made possible through the develop- 
ment and completion of Seiberling’s re- 
financing plans through the sale and 
issue of 28,000 shares of $2.50 convert 
ible prior preference stock to investment 
bankers last January. 

After the directors’ meeting at which 
payment of the dividends was decided 
it was also announced that all officers 
of the company were reelected to their 
former offices with the exception that 
C. W. Seiberling was elected to the 
office of first vice-president and A. M. 
Vaughan to that of vice-president and 
treasure! 


MOHAWK RUBBER CO. 
INCREASES EARNINGS 





3ased on net sales of $3,177,997, the 
Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, re- 
ports a net profit of $301,782 for the 
year of 1939, equal to $2.23 per share 
of outstanding stock, which compares 
with net profit of $273,231, or $2.06 a 
share, based on net sales of $3,096,459, 
reported for the preceding year. The 
1939 profit was derived after providing 
for all expenses, including $68,063 for 
depreciation and $287,088 for direct 
taxes. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1939, shows current assets 
of $1,052,851, including $148,195 in cash, 
$581,884 in trade acceptances and ac 
counts receivable, and $322,771 in in 
ventories. Current liabilities are listed 
at $216,842, including $128,821 in ac 
counts payable, $25,578 in accrued taxes 
and interest, and $52,442 in Federal 
taxes on income. 


Thermoid Company 


For 1939: Net income of $432,304, af- 
ter all charges, equal to 65 cents a share 
on the common stock after providing 
$119,868, or $3.00 a share, on the out- 
standing convertible preferred stock. 
These are the largest earnings reported 
by the company since 1929, and compare 
with $19,952 for 1938. Current assets as 
of December 31, 1939, totaled $2,856,710, 
against current liabilities of $850,251. 











Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Los Angel 


es News 





The Quaker City 
2036 Santa Fe Avenue, is in the process 
of changing its name to the Quaker Rub- 
ber Corporation, according to the local 
office. C. C. Harris, sales manager for 
the Pacific Coast, spent several days in 


Rubber Company, 


Los Angeles and vicinity early in March. 

W. H. Fleming, manager of general 
merchandise control for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company at Akron, spent 
a portion of February in Los Angeles 
on a business mission. 

The Kirkhill Rubber Company is 
moving its entire tubing machine plant 
to its new building modernized for the 
purpose on a site recently acquired. In 
addition to those being moved from the 
main plant two new Royle tubers and 
three mills are being added, according to 
T. Kirk Hill, president. This company 
is now turning out a new line of rub 
ber soles for sports shoes, production 
at the present time running about 20,000 
pairs a month. Orders ahead justify 
the increased production volume, Mr. 
Hill states. The product is being sold to 
several nationally known shoe manu- 
facturers 


Rubbercraft Corporation of California 
has recently installed a new platen press, 
8 x 20 feet, devoted largely to the 
manufacture of airplane factory equip- 
ment 

A new item being turned out by the 
Latex Seamless Rubber Company, 4620 
East Washington Street, is a latex-cov 
ered acid bucket which the president, 
Carl E. Stentz, feels is an improvement 
over anything on the market. The bucket 
has a metal base and is entirely covered 
inside and out with latex, the surfaces 
being slightly corrugated. The bucket 
is made in two sizes, 12-quart and 8 
quart, and has a stainless steel handle. 
The covering is resistant to most acids, 
Mr. Stentz states, and will not chip or 
crack. The electro-deposition 
is used in manufacture. Patents have 


pre cess 


been applied for. 

The Rod and Gun Club at Goodrich 
has been revived with Ed Keith of the 
shipping department as president. Sev- 
eral events are being planned for the 
ensuing season 

G. E. McDonald has been transferred 
from the time study department of the 
Goodrich plant at Akron to the same 
department in the Los Angeles plant 

Frank L. Shew, chemist for the Dar- 
nell Corporation in Long Beach, is re- 
covering from an operation for appen- 
dicitis 

\ J Voit of the W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corporation made a business trip to 
Chicago this month, flying both ways. 


Karl Dunkel, who has been in the 
employ of DuPont at El Monte, Los 
Angeles suburb, has gone to Melbourne, 
Australia, where he will be associated 
with Frank Beaurepair in the installa- 
tion and directing of a rubber reclaim- 
ing plant. Mr. Dunkel has been very 
active in the Los Angeles Rubber Group 
for many years and was the recipient 
of a farewell bon voyage gift. He sailed 
on Wednesday, February 28 

C. M. 
the U. S. Rubber Company, is slated to 
leave April 1 for Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, where he will fill a similar posi- 
tion in the U. S. Rubber Companv’s 
plant. Prior to coming to Los Angeles 
about a year and a half ago Mr. Spinning 
textile 
Hogansville, 


Spinning, control manager for 


was control manager of the 
division of the plant at 
Georgia. As Mr. Spinning is a native 
of Chile he will not be a stranger in 
a South American atmosphere 

Py igh 
Buenos Aires, March 6, where he 1s to 
be operations manager of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company’s plant, a position similar 
to that he held here 


Carpenter was due to reach 


The Goodrich factory is undergoing 
a thorough house cleaning, everything 
washable is being washed and every 
thing paintable is being painted 

William C. Holmes, manager for the 
Dill Manufacturing Company, chairman 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group, has 
completely recovered from a threatened 
attack of pneumonia and was able to 
preside at the March meeting of the 
group 

C. W. Race, recently re-named activity 
chairman at the Goodvear plant, has 
named his sub-committees for the en- 
suing year, and extensive plans are being 
made to foster every sport or activity 
in which a group large enough to be 
interesting and interested can be mus 
tered. About 
dar events are already scheduled 


twenty activities’ calen- 


Sailing for Brazil shortly will be Glen 
McGehee, Robert Lord and A. L. 
Michael, Californians, 
duties as aids to Percy Beggs, former 
textile mill superintendent here, now 
in Goodyear’s plant in Brazil. The boys 


assigned new 


were given a big send-off when they left 

Goodyearites are proud of improved 
position taken in the 1939 safety contest. 
finishing seventh place among Goodyear 
plants, a gain of five places as compared 
With the aver- 
age number of employees for the vear 
at 1,153 and the hours worked totaling 
2,592,774, the plant wound up the vear 
with only eleven accidents which caused 
a loss of only 192 days time. 


with the previous vear. 


DR. STINE REVIEWS 
GAINS IN CHEMISTRY 


Organic chemistry, a relatively new 
and 100 per cent American industry, is 
contributing to the eventual independence 
of the United States in respect to rub- 
ber, Dr. C. M. Stine, vice-president, E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., de 
clared in a review on the recent occasion 
of his receiving the Perkin Medal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry. 

Development of synthetic rubber-like 
materials through research in organic 
chemistry was emphasized by Dr. Stine 
as only one of the contributions of this 
new industry to a decreased dependence 
of the United States upon foreign coun 
tries for raw materials, and, also, as 
only one of its contributions to the rub 
ber industry. 

The new synthetic materials developed 
in the last few years, Dr. Stine said, 
have been “accorded a hearty welcom« 
by fabricators of rubber goods. Al- 
though these ‘chemical rubbers’ are dif 
ferent in composition from natural rub 
ber, the physical properties of certain 
of these synthetic materials are quite 
similar to those of rubber, and at least 
one of these materials—neoprene—has 
qualities not found in the natural product, 
including resistance to oils, greases, 

These 


chemical rubbers are accordingly filling 


chemicals, sunlight and oxygen 


hundreds of needs that natural rubber 
cannot fill.” 

Quite aside from the development of 
a chemical rubber, however, Dr. Stine 
emphasized that organic chemistry was 
responsible for tremendous improve 
ments in the treatment and manufacture 
of natural rubber, declaring that it “has 
been in no small degree responsible jor 
the fact that automobile tires today give 
some 25,000 miles of service as compared 
to only 5,000 miles only a few years ago.” 

“Of outstanding importance in the 
manufacture of rubber goods,” he con- 
tinued, “are the new and_ improved 
organic accelerators, antioxidants, sun- 
checking inhibitors, and agents which 
nullify the destructive influence of slight 
traces of copper.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Stine pointed out 
that organic chemistry had made im- 
portant indus 
tries, such as automobiles, petroleum, 
textiles, agriculture, plastics, and many 
others, all of which, directly or in- 
directly, have increased the use and 
sale of rubber. 


contributions to other 








Emmett Ross of the Goodyear de 
velopment department was _ transferred 
on March 1 to the Goodyear textile mill 
at Cartersville, Georgia, where he will 
have charge of fabric testing and fabric 
specifications, 

\ letter from G. G. Balazs, now in the 
Goodyear plant in England, announces 
that he has abandoned his gas mask 
worn to and from work but still keeps 
one on hand in his office and one in his 
room. His family is now in America 
living at Madison, Wisconsin, where they 
will remain for the duration of the war. 


































































Obituaries 





B. D. Porritt 


Benjan Daw se Porritt ector of 
esea ‘ the KNesea \ atior 
brit Kubbe Na wcturers a 
rhe ( tive t lel , Britis 
rubbe t¢ no vist lhe ome 
n Croyade England 1 ige O 0, 
‘ lanua 2s \s il thie 
ibher lustt ( YO \lr Pot 
ritt rece ed i ( eve moral 
award estowed b Britis organiza 
tions for distingu ed rk in rubber 
technology, including the Colw Medal 
Mr Porritt Wa bor \iat itoba 
Canada, in 1884, and receive is educa 
tion at the Whiteift Grammar School n 
Croydon, University College Hospital 1 


London, and Medical School and Heriot 


Watt College in Edinburgh In 1907 
bye entered the rubbet naustry as a 
emist for the Nortl brit Rubber 
( ompany, hecame works super ntendent 
n 1910. chief chemist in 1912, and re 
seare superintendent in 191 When 
the R.A.B.R.M was ormed in 1920 
e was appointed director of research, 

a post he held until hi leat! 

Longe a member « everal techno 
logical societies, M Porritt as active 
in many of then He was a vice-presi 
dent of the Inst ition « the Rubbe lr 
dustry and chairman of its Examuinatior 


Board. and a Fellow of the Institute ol 


Chemistry, Institute of Physics, and the 


Royal Society Edinburs He was 
a member of tie our hoth the 
If and the LR. it ariou time 


Thomas L. Robinson 


Thomas Linton Robinson, one of the 
president of tl 


o., Youngstown, Ohio, 


ounders and one-time ie 


Republic Rubber ¢ 
now part of the Lee Rubber & Tire Cor- 
poration, died at Zurich, 
20, 


Switzerland, o1 
February at the age of 59, foliowing 
a long illness which developed from a 


breakdown. Mr. Robinson re 


D."from the 


nervous 
ceived an LI University o! 
Michigan, was a member of a law firm in 
Youngstown, Ohio, for a few years, and 
banking 


which carried him up to the vice-presi 


then launched into a careet! 
lency of the Guarantee Trust Company 
of New York. He was active in relie! 
luties during the World War and was 
signally honored by both Italy and Bel 
served as assistant to 


cium. He later 


one of the members of the Dawes Com 
mission. In recent years, Mr. Robinson 
had been teaching American history and 
economics at the University of Switzer 
land. He leaves a widow and two chil 


ire 


Joseph A. Angin 
losepl \ Angin, a 


president of the United Color & Pigment 

Co., Newark, N. J., died at his home in 

Maplewood, N. J., on February 12, at 
: | 


tl Newark, he 


tormer vice 


he age of 42. Born in 
attended ot Benedict's 
School in that city and was graduated 


from Notre Dame. He 


ind tw sons 


Preparatory 


leave Sa Wil low 








Bliss-Fabyan Liquidates 


\tter a record o 108 vears of con 


tinued business, starting a partner- 
ship in 1832, Bliss Fabyan & Company, 


prominent commission house nm the tex 
tile field and well known to the rubber 
industry through its sale ot ducks 


sheetings, et announced last mont! 


discontinuing rts 


that it was voluntarily 
business It will have no successor, and 


arrangements have already been made 


for future handling of all mill accounts 
For the past OU 


previously served 


years the general offices of the com 
pany were located at 32 Thomas Street 


in New 


York City 


New Film on Tires 


A new him depictu the st ot 
tire building, under the nar t “Pat 
tern for Industry,” has beet pleted 
by the Fisk Tire Div ( { S 
Kubber Co., Chicopee Fal Mass. Pre 
pared under the direction of Edgar 


Maynar 1, operations manager ol the 


plant, the theme of the fhlm s New 
England craftsmanshiy t ll be 
shown at Fisk salesmen’s and dealers’ 
meetings and used for general pro 


motion 





Fan Decision Upheld 


Dhe United 
Appeals for the 
ruary 26th handed down a decision up 
holding that of the 
rights of the Samson 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
Aexible rubber 


bladed fans. The decision in this case 


States Circuit Court of 
Second Circuit on Fe 

ower courts witl 
respect to the 
United 


in the manutacture ot 


Corporation, 


Emanuel and the 
Signal Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Lynn, 


was against Henry I! 


Mass., who were manufacturing a sim 


ilar type of tan Che original patent 
on these rubber-bladed fans was issued 
Samuels, president of Sam 


son-United, on October 5, 1937. 


Status of Barter Rubber 


Emergency stocks of crude rubber re 
United States under the 
agreement of rubber for cotton 
1 the United 
2 long tons on 


eived in the 
barter 

country an 
Kingdom amounted to 2,32 
February 24, 
nouncement, and stocks of 
the plan afloat to the 


or about that date 


long tons 


etween this 
according to official an 
rubber under 
United States on 
4,072 


t 


amounted to 


Extension of the agreemen 


period from June 30 to September 30 


i 
was also officially confirmed 
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Building Purification Plant 


\ Seaboard Process type of liquid 
purification plant will be built at Borger, 
Texas, for the J. M 
tion, manufacturers of carbon black, by 
Pittsburgh, 


Huber Corpora 
the Koppers Company of 

The plant, 
largest ever built for the 
be employed to remove hydrogen sulfide 


Penna. which will be the 


purpose, will 
from natural gas which is to be used 
in the manufacture of the _ blacks 
Adoption of the Seaboard Process will 
omply with limitations which have re 
cently been placed upon the 
centration in carbon black by some pur 


sulfur con 


chasers, it was announced It also is 
intended to meet increasing restrictions 
on the use of sweet gas for the pro 
luction of blacks The 
type of 
a continuous absorption and actification 


Seaboard 


’ - ~ ] 
Process purihcation plant 1s 


process in which the gas is scrubbed 
in an absorber tower with a solution of 
plant, 


which will have a capacity of 70,000,000 


sodium carbonate The new 


cubic feet of gas a dav, Is expect 1 to 
be in operation by the middle of May 





New England 





Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
will erect a new building to replace the 
Otterbein mill, destroyed by fire on Feb- 
ruary 27, President George M. Williams 
has announced. The loss was estimated 
$500,000, fully covered by 


insurance. The blaze was attributed to 


roughly at 


static electricity from the hands of a 
workman which ignited the inflammable 
‘hemical in a treating kettle for endless 
belts 

Until the new building is constructed, 
work of the Otterbein unit will be car- 
plant 
lestroyed was an 


ried on in other parts of the 
Among the materials 
order of machine gun 
foreign government, valued at $58,000. A 
large quantity of 


burned. 


covers for a 


belting material was 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor 
W alk, accessory 
building on Glover 


Conn., is erecting an 
Avenue. The unit 
will be of frame construction, 30 x 60 


teet 


Chauncey S. Garland will be placed in 
charge of the footwear division of the 
proposed new tire, tube and 
manufacturing plant to be launched at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, by the United 
States Rubber Co. It is expected that 
the plant will be in operation by next 
Native labor 


employed 


tootwear 


September. (Argentinian 
will be 

\ former plant of the United States 
Rubber Company in Portland, Conn., 
vacant for many 
to the Standard-Knapp Corporation, of 
Long Island City, N. ¥ 
and carton sealing equipment. T 
ontains 45,000 square feet of 


years, has been sold 
makers O case 
e plant 
fleor area 
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RHODE ISLAND CLUB 
HAS SPRING MEETING 


\pproximately 115 members and 
guests attended the Spring Meeting of 
the Rhode Island Kubber Club, held at 
the Narragansett Hotel in Providence, 
on March 1. Two speakers, R. L. Sibley, 
director of Rubber Service 
Monsanto Chemical Co., and 
Edward Vail, sales engineer, Bakelite 
Corp., who replaced D. A. Munns, sales 
manager of the company, the scheduled 
speaker, featured the program. A bowl- 
ing tournament was held at the Casino 
Bowling Alleys before the meeting. 

Taking as his subject “Uses and Man- 
Accelerators,” Dr. 
history of organic 


research, 
Division, 


ufacture of Organic 
Sibley reviewed the 
accelerators from their inception and 
dwelt at length upon their wide uses in 
a great variety of rubber compounds. 
He also described the manufacture of 
several different organic accelerators and 
outlined a few of the problems the 
manufacturers of such accelerators had 
to meet to provide still more improved 
products. 

The second speaker, Mr. Vail, dis 
cussed plastics in general and the phenol 
type in particular. He traced the his 
tory of the plastics industry 
discovery by Dr. Leo Bakeland, orig- 
Bakelite, and revealed that 
in 1939 the industry did an estimated 
dollar volume of $65,000,000. Con- 
sumption of plastics of all types, he 
said, grew from 144,000,000 pounds in 
1936 to 300,000,000 pounds in 1939. 

Mr. Vail also stated that although 
the plastics industry has taken 
away rubber manufac- 


since the 


inator of 


some 
business irom 
turers, particularly in the case of steer- 
ing wheels, radio parts, wiring insula 
tion and gaskets, he felt that rubber and 
competitive 
several in- 


plastics were not basically 
materials. He outlined 
stances in which both materials were 
used jointly to produce better products. 
In concluding, he stated that the sur- 
face has not yet been scratched insofat 
as the possibilities of plastics in indus- 
try is concerned. Mr. Vail also showed 
‘The Fourth Kingdom,” a film depict- 
ing the manufacture and use of plastics 

Near the end of the meeting prizes 
were distributed in connection with the 
bowling tournament. These _ included 
one to Walter Miller for high single 
string, one to E. L. Hanna for high 
two strings, and a consolation prize to 
David Scott, Jr., chairman of the club. 
Arthur Davis was in charge of the 
tournament. Prizes were made available 
by contributions from the following: 
DuPont, Firestone, C. P. Hall, Mon- 
santo, N. J. Zinc and R. T. Vanderbilt 
I.. K. Youse acted as chairman of the 
Prize Committee. 


N. Y. Group Meets 


A meeting of the New York Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., was scheduled 
to be held at the Building Trades Club 
in New York City on March 15. Three 
speakers and two films constituted the 
program. The speakers scheduled were 
C. A. Norris, of the Bakelite Corpora- 


tion, who was to talk on “Plastics Up-to- 
Date:” Per K. Frolich, of the Chemical 
Division, Esso Laboratories, Standard 
Oil Development Co., on “Trends in the 
Development of Synthetic Rubber ;” and 
I. E. Lightbown, also of Standard Oil, 
on “Some Characteristics of Perbunan.” 
The films scheduled were “The Fourth 
Kingdom,” a Bakelite Corp. movie on 
plastics, and “Inside the Flame,” a 
movie depicting the manufacture and 
uses of carbon black, prepared by God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc. A complete report 
on the meeting will appear in the next 


Issue, 


STENTZ ADDRESSES 
LOS ANGELES GROUP 


Following out a new plan to have 
members of the group talk on their own 
problems, Carl Stentz, 
president, Latex Seamless Rubber Co., 
started the ball rolling at the supper 
meeting of the Los Angeles Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A.C.S., held on March 5, 
at the Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles. 
\pproximately 80 members and guests 
heard Mr. Stentz discuss the processes 
used at his plant. He also exhibited a 
number of latex-covered items 
advantages of each 


businesses and 


large 
and outlined the 
specific product. 

\nother feature of the program, ar- 
ranged by Lee Horchitz (Goodrich), the 
Program Chairman, and presided over 
by William C. Holmes, Chairman, was a 
film picturing the processing and manu- 
facture of aluminum and aluminum 
products. Ray Schmidgall, of the 
Aluminum Company of America, and 
several of his company associates, were 
on hand. 

Special prize of the evening, an elec- 
tric shaver donated by Ed Royal (H. 
M. Royal, Inc.), was won by L. F. Mc- 
Donald (Goodrich). Door prizes, con- 
sisting of six bottles of perfume donated 
by Naugatuck Chemical through George 
C. Follett, local representative, went to 
J. A. Huff (U. S. Rubber), Frank Bag- 
lin (West American), Fred Woerner (C. 
P. Hall), Lee Horchitz (Goodrich), 
J. G. Krough (U. S. Rubber) and 
Frank Shew (Darnell). Table favors, 
in the form of “Scotch purses” contain- 
ing imitation coins, were distributed 
through the courtesy of A. S. Rocklen 
of the Golden State Rubber Mills. 

The next meeting of the group is set 
for April 2. A. S. Rocklen is tentatively 
scheduled to give a talk on the manu- 
facture of golf balls. All meetings of 
the group are held in the Rainbow Room 
of the Mavfair Hotel. 


See Carbon Black Film 


The showing of “Inside the Flame,” 
the film depicting the manufacture and 
use of carbon black, prepared by God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., was the scheduled 
feature of the meeting of the Chicago 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., held at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on March 
15. A technical representative of the 


Cabot concern was to have been on 
hand to answer any questions asked. 
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BOSTON GROUP PLANS 
AMBITIOUS PROGRAM 


An ambitious program is planned for 
the next meeting of the Boston Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., to be held at 
the University Club in Boston on Friday, 
April 5, at 6:00 P.M., according to 
James C. Walton, of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman. The meeting will be held in 
the form of a plastics symposium. 

According to present plans, the first 
speaker will be Professor Charles E. 
Reed of the Chemical Engineering De- 
partment of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who is an expert on 
plastics and who is giving a course on 
the subject at the Institute. Professor 
Reed will present a paper describing the 
two fundamental classes of plastics and 
discuss the general physical and chem- 
ical properties of these two fundamental 
groups. The presentation of this paper 
is expected to furnish the necessary 
background for four additional papers 
to follow. 

Since plastics may be divided into 
four general classes, which are either 
being used in conjunction with rubber 
products today or separately in competi- 
tion with rubber products, 1.¢., vinylites, 
acryloids, cellulose derivatives and 
polyisobutylenes, it is planned to have 
papers presented by qualified speakers 
from the Bakelite Corporation, the 
Plastics Division of the Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation, the Resinous 
Products Co., the Hercules Powder Co., 
and the Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany, each speaker dwelling on one of 
these four classes of plastics. 

Fach talk, it is planned, will take 
approximately 20 minutes, and time will 
be provided after delivery for discussion 
and questions. To complete the sym- 
posium a moving picture illustrating dif- 
ferent phases of the manufacture and 
use of plastics will be shown before 
dinner. 


Swan Has Branch Plant 


A branch plant in Carey, Ohio, has 
been purchased by the Swan Rubber Co., 
Bucyrus, Ohio, according to M. G. Nuss- 
baum, president. The new plant, which 
will be devoted largely to the manu 
facture of friction materials, contains 
34,000 square feet of working area. It 
is a three-story structure, located on a 
14 acre plot. Approximately 30 workers 
will be engaged. Swan Rubber now 
employs approximately 375 in all. Gen- 
eral offices will be maintained in 
Bucyrus. 


Brazil Seeks New Market 


Rubber cultivating interests in Brazil 
are seeking new markets to compensate 
in part for the loss of the German 
market which until 
absorbing 


recently has been 
approximately 40% of that 
country’s crude rubber exports, accord- 
ing to the American Consulate at Para. 
It is hoped that the Brazilian rubber 
manufacturing industry will absorb part 
of the loss by increased use of rubber. 











New Rubber Goods 
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Kello Rubber-Base Rug 


arably onded, 
nor creep 
to present 


the rug in 


stress incre: 


creases in direct 
placed upon 
and elasticity 
all tendency 


mn hores 


Company ing 
the tufting, 
and “CC” the 
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flower pot 
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ing through 
tected may 


finished surt 


commercial 


Milady’s Mitties 


‘ 


i Satest 
' was Plioflm, have been introduced by Gi- 
ket by Kello roux Industries, Inc., Norwalk, Conn 
Merchandise They are water, acid, alkali, grease and 





germ proof, and find useful application 


th a rub in a number of household tasks, includ 
ng is msep ing washing windows and dishes, clean- 
neither sli ng upholstery, sweeping, dusting, etc 
formed Chev may also be used overt dress gloves 
lentations while motoring, in gardening work, in 

n holding painting, and in protecting night clothes 
yp or side and bed linens trom hand lotion stains 
action, Set while sleeping. Because of their resis 
ing that in tance to many chemicals, these mittens 
the strain are being adapted by workers in photo 
A siliency graphic studios and general laboratories 
CHemMINATES Milady’s Mitties are available in two 
ibber also sizes, small and large, and are sold in 
ewan and packages containing four separate pairs 


indicates M.S.A. Safety Insole 


TUDDCT base, 


om New protection tort the feet against 
nails, spikes, sharp metal projections and 
other dangerous underfoot hazards is 
said to be provided in a new safety in 
sole de veloped by the Mine Safety Ap- 


nade more pliances Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. Built 
ew printed of two lavers ol overlap} ing steel Strips 
ofilm, the molded in rubberized fabric, the new 
veloped by sole is reported to be remarkably light 

\kron and flexible and yet fully capable of pre 


404 Fourt! 


rs ana 

x vite i! 
luseum o 
eT 

ts are 

the wraps 


ot water venting injury from penetration of the 

marily for boot-sole by sharp-pointed objects. The 

flower pot new soles are available in sizes from 
inuous rolls 6 to 12. 


\Iilady’s \Mitties, mittens made ol 
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U. S. Farm Tractor Tire 


\ new and improved Lug Farm Trac 
tor Tire has been introduced by the 
U. S. Tire Dealers Corp., New York 


City. An outstanding feature of the 





new tire, it is claimed, is the fact that 
it is the first tractor tire so constructed 
as to work successfully on both the 
present conventional and the new wide 
base rims. Due to this construction, the 
tire actually serves a dual purpose in 
that it may be mounted one way to suit 
certain customers or in other ways for 
the type of assembly preferred by other 
purchasers. Other construction features 
include new, wide bars for wearing 
quality and added strength, and a con- 
cave face designed to improve traction 
and self-cleaning of the tread 


Rubber Duckpin Ball 


\s a companion product to its A.B. 
regulation bowling ball, the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Division of Ray 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J.. 
as introduced a new duckpin ball. Like 


the regulation ball, the new one is made 
















as near a perfect sphere as is humanly or 
mechanically possible, with total varia 
tion in diameter within the thickness of 
a human hair. The new duckpin balls 
are made in standard black and in multi- 
color paisley designs 
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MARKETS 


RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 





NEW YORK, MARCH II, 


Crude Rubber Paras— 


1940 


Up-River, fine a 17% 
FATISTICAL reports, rumors, trade in- Acre Bolivian, fine @ .18 
terest and liquidation all combined in 

; ? < . Balata 
the past month to make the price of spot - ; vs 

. . . - i shee senee - (a ° 
rubber on the Commodity Exchange follow st 
one of its most erratic courses in months. LONDON MARKET 
From 19.25 on February 9, high for the ; ; 

. - ee samo Standard Smoked Sheets—Buyers—March 11 
period, the price broke to 19.06 on February luly-September ....... aig 11%4d@ 115éd 
14, due largely to publication of the fact October-December ......... 11%4%d@ 114d 
that crude rubber imports in January to- 
taled 72,496 long tons, a new all-time high SINGAPORE MARKET 
Thereafter, a continued declining move- — Standard Smoked Sheets—Sellers—March 11 _ 
ment set in until the price touched 18.17, April-June ; @ 1043d 

July-September .. ; — @ 91bd 


low for the period, on February 27, with 
March liquidation particularly depressing — 


the price. Since February 27, however, the , 
| Reclaimed Rubber 


price has been moving upward steadily, with 











only os me two mete ee ac Demand for reclaim remained dull last 
tory demand tor spot and nearby deliveries = month. Reclaimers, however, are optimis- 
Sago primary factor in ieee To- tic for the immediate future based on the 
day " ee for vag arch II ) Of general uptrend in business. Consumption 
x & S o st since kebruar ( ‘ - . . ‘ 7 » 
the highest odin ' yi of. ON of reclaim in January reached 17,596 long 
oe — Me “: aoe ene m tons, 13% above that of the preceding 
Si eg “Olle ee ee month. There has been no change in the 
oe » ? 
singapore, TOHOW price structure since our last report. 
As of Mar 11 h 
. Shoe 
Plantations— : ; 
‘ Unwashed lb 06%@ 0634 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets Washed Ib. 10 a 10 
Nx 1 Spot . a 187% . 
April-June (a 1834 Tube 
{uly Septem ber 1 18 No. 2 ((¢ ompounded) Ib 19 ‘a .10 
No. 3 tae Red Tulx lb 9 u 09! 
No. 4 . 1 18 "° 
Thin Latex Crepe ‘ae Tires 
Thick Latex Crepe » .19 Black (acid process)......Ib.  .07 » .07% 
Brown Crepe, No. 1 >» .18% Black, selected tires......lb. .06 @ .06% 
grown Crepe, No. 2 i 18 Dark Gray .... ae 94y4@ .10 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 @ .18% White .. ‘ ; Ib .12%@ «14 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 @ .18% Truck, Heavy Gravity... .lb. 54,@ .0¢ 
grown Crepe, Rolled @ 15% Truck, Light Gravity.. I 7 @ 07 
Latex— Viscellaneous 
Normal per Il carload lots a 2 2 Mechanical blends . ° - * 04 (@ { 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
FROM FEBRUARY 9TH TO MARCH 11 
Dat Spot Fe Mar. Apr. May June July ig Sept. Oct. Nov Dex la Fe Sales 
Fe 19.25 19, 19.20 18.97 18.75 18.61 18.46 18.35 18.25 18.15 18.08 18.02 17.9 124 
19.25 19. 19.17 18.94 18.72 18.58 18.45 18.34 18.22 18.12 18.06 18.00 17.9 3 
11 < 
le 
l 1 19.0 19.10 18.87 18.64 8.48 18.32 18.18 18.05 17.95 7.8 89 
14 19.06 18.92 19.02 18.78 18.54 18.36 18.17 18.07 17.95 17.86 7.6 12 
15 18.9 8.80 18.9 18. 6¢ 2 4 18.2 18.07 17.94 17.82 17.72 7.5 67 
l¢ 20¢ 18.95 19.00 18.7 ¢ ] 51 1&8 37 18.20 18.09 17 5 17.87 7 69 127 
17 19.13 19.04 19.09 18.77 18.56 18.40 18.25 18.13 18.02 17.92 7.80 113 
18 
19 19.06 1 19.00 18.78 18.55 18.42 18.30 22 18.05 17.95 17.92 17.90 17.85 84 
2( 18.81 8.71 18 18.54 18.33 18.24 18.14 17.9 7.86 17.78 17.74 17.70 17.65 124 
21 18.81 18.7 18.78 18.54 18.33 18.21 18.09 17.98 17.87 17.80 17.74 17.68 17.6 142 
2 18.67 18.5¢ 18.61 18.4 18.2 18.14 18 17.92 17.80 17.7 17.69 17.65 17.60 194 
24 8.25 18.16 18.21 18.14 18.07 17.94 17.78 17.72 17.65 17.57 17.53 17.50 17.45 219 
26 18.31 18.22 18.27 18.16 18.05 17.94 17.83 17.76 17.70 17.65 17.62 17.60 17.6 164 
27 18.1 18.10 18.04 17.98 17.87 17.77 17.73 17.70 17.65 17.62 17.60 17.6( 300 
28 8.19 18.15 18.10 18.05 17.99 17.93 17.85 17.78 17.72 17.68 17.65 17.65 411 
} & ) 18.45 18.33 18.19 18.16 18.11 18.08 18.05 18.00 17.95 17.90 17.90 59 
Mar. 1 8.50 18.42 18.31 18.18 18.12 18.03 18.01 17.95 17.92 17.84 17.76 17.76 17.7 4 
- 18.67 18.59 18.50 18.40 18.29 18.18 18.12 18.06 18.01 17.95 17.90 17.90 17.90 56 
4 18.47 18.38 18.32 18.26 18.18 18.10 18.02 17.95 17.90 17.85 17.80 17.80 17.80 4¢ 
; 18.70 18.50 18.45 18.39 18.30 18.20 18.14 18.08 18.03 17.96 17.90 17.90 17.90 64 
6 18.75 18.60 18.53 18.46 18.39 18.32 18.27 18.23 18.18 18.12 18.06 18.06 18.0¢ 200 
18.75 18.58 18.51 18.45 18.38 18.32 18.26 18.21 18.16 18.10 18.05 18.05 18.05 17 
8 18.83 18.66 18.55 18.45 18.39 18.34 18.27 18.20 18.15 18.10 18.06 18.06 18.06 107 
; 18.72 18.55 18.50 18.45 18.38 18.32 18.25 18.18 18.14 18.10 18.06 18.06 18.06 54 
vu 
11 18.84 18.67 18.65 18.62 18.53 18.44 18.40 18.37 18.32 18.22 18.12 18.12 18.12 149 


Scrap Rubber 
(Delwered Akron Mills) 

The scrap rubber market has been rather 
dull since our last report, with foreign 
trade practically stymied due to the difh- 
culties of exchange. Increased business is 
seen as soon as this situation loosens up. 
Prices on several grades of scrap have 
been changed in the past month. Current 
quotations follow: 

(Prices to Consumers) 


Auto tire peelings...........ton 21.00 @22.50 
Pei SUED cccccccevccoces OR tae | |6OIRee 
DORECOO THOS sky cas icnrer .ton 17.50 @19.00 
Clean solid truck tires.......ton 30.00 @32.50 
Boots and shoes........ ...ton 20.00 @21.50 
Arctics, untrimmed .........ton 14.00 @15.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1.......... Ib. 10 @ .i11 
Inner tubes, No. 2: a. cvs ceed .04%@ O4K% 
Inner tubes, Red.......... lb. 0439 @ 04% 


Cotton 

Cotton prices have swung in a narrow 
range since our last report, high for mid- 
dling uplands on the Cotton Exchange being 
11.33 on February 26 and low being 10.95 
on March 2. From a price of 11.12 on Feb- 
ruary 9, the price dropped to 11.01 on Feb- 
ruary 13, due largely to lack of trade in- 
terest, and then started an upward move- 
ment which culminated in the high for the 
period. This trend was attributed to a 
sharp upward move in the grain markets, 
reports of unfavorable crop conditions in 
the south, and recurring rumors of the out- 
break of increased hostilities abroad. After 
February 26, however, the price turned 
downward, dropping steadily from day to 
day, with increased selling of hedges against 
1938 cotton loan equities and long liquida- 
tion contributing to the decline. Activity 
has been dull in the past week, with the 
price rising and falling slowly from day to 
day. There is surprising strength, however, 
in distant months. Quotations for middling 
uplands on the Exchange follow: 


Feb. 9* — March 11* -—\ 
Close High Low Close 
Marcl P ‘ eos Beene 11.08 11.05 11,08 
July <r ae Ke 10.47 10.50 10.50 10.50 
October .. cos | Oe 9.89 9.83 9.89 


* New Contract. 


Tire Fabrics 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 


Peeler, carded, 23/5/3.... S| ee | @ 31% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 lb. yaa a 32% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3.... Ib, .294%@ .29% 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2........lb. .29u%@ 29% 
Peeler, carded, 13 3 lb. 28 a .28% 


CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1),”........lb. .31%@ .32 
Carded, American, 1”..........lb. .22uG@ 29 


Sheeting 


48x40 36 im. 5.50 ee ae @ .04 
40x40 36 «in, 6.15 er a 03% 
40x36 360 «In. cS Drews: * (a 03% 
48x48 40 in. re * a 08% 
48x48 40 in. 2.85 ——- fa .07% 
56x6l 40 in. Me mendes lb. @ .07 
48x44 40 in | Ib. @ .05”% 
Ducks 

Enameling (single filling).....lb. .27 @ = .28 
Belting and Hose........ ok we. 

Single filling, A grade........ Ib .11%@ 1.12% 
SRE GHEE Sct okie ncessn ger Ib. 124.@ .13% 
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Unless 
a ACCELERATORS | Zine Oxide— French Process Alkalies 
aa vapele , a : Florence W hite seal—7 bbls. Ib. 08%@ .08% Caustic Soda, 76%...... cwt. 2.70 @ 3.55 
a 1o0Cca anil 4 a »3C Green seal ins éaehe a Ib. .U8 @ 08% =oda Ash, 538%, C.L.....cwt. _ @ 2.35 
ote cnaedebenede @ .35 7 i naseccen tad Ib. 07K%@ 07% Oils 
ral I 2 @ .65 Yellows — : a : CE TD cc eicces ated gal. 14 @ .20 
ois 52 @ «63 Cadmolith ... socccoelD «6055S @ «6S SEE, GEBscccccccseses lb, .07H%@ .06 
a 32 (a 80 ED oie oe oe ee ee Ib. 14%@ .15% ee eee cena wee Ib. 05%@ .06 
A-77 b  .42 @ 35 MEOGEEO ccc ccececcccees b. 09%@ — Palm PIQUE ccccnccecces Ib, .05%@ .06 
Aldehyde ammonia crystais D ¢ ; (a 7( } BLACKS . 1 eg ie 1 a Pa * = - 
yi ib = @ D (In bags. carioad lots Wh BME 2adbseecessess Ib. — @ .05 
| Freee It 55 .65 Aerfloted Arrow 1} 63@ Petrolatum, light......... lb. 034% @ .03% 
| at imate..... Seeeeee lb. 2 e -- Certifies '0263@ s+ tank cars. .gal 16e— 
: : C Certified Spheron 1265@ 1m GFUMS 2.2.2.0 000. gal. 22%@ .23% 
Fee Mcoconas Eee: 35 @ 6 Continental i] 0265@ Pine, steam distilled..... gal. .64 @ .69 
Dighenylguanidine .... 44 @ 46 | Dispers Ib. 10265¢ Rosin Oil, cmpd........gal. 40 @ — 
Ki Sixt, ah ccingae - : S Excell i 265@ Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago..Ib. .134@ .14 
Ethyl a iss pooensovs osees ‘ > ‘ e 65 Pumonex oo 2 @ Rubsack Cocecceccssosess Ib. -08 @ .16 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 42 @ 243 zamenen Beads ; b 7 Tackol oa. Aavecores : _ rf Hyg 2 Ss 
Pormaldchyde aniline t 17%@ 42 tener " oe Witco Palm Oil De aes oe Ib. , ; > = 
oe “ ca” oe aS Cosmo vile | 0265@ Wi alm Ue wee esenes ° .07 @ os 
— SesesccocecDe = « $ Menmabiia 6i "0263 @ 'itco Softener No. 20...gal. .20 @ — 
Hexamethylenetetramine Ib 33 @ : a (Amarillo) 269 @ Wobannt . " one 03 icon 
an 1 ; _ ferones Beads (Amari ib. 1265 ¢ : MIRE. Col. wceccccccees . 0 @e— 
eagg, Greate, No. 999 + @ - Pelletex — hy 3 4 Resins and Pitches 
PA i. : : ‘. + e — P.33 lb. 0475@ F —" PNG cevceees Ib. O0S4A@ .06% 
, x L + -20 Supreme lb. .0265@ COGS GF scccaccsvcces ton 19.00 @22.00 
sethy enedianiline ; hi Ib 6 @ ’ 37 nee cea , it 0 = . re ton 16.00 @22.50 
qones . ea ta ! @ 2.35 * 263@ pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 6.00 @ 6.50 
yous - 64 @ .80 Pigmentar, tank cars....gal. .16 @ — 
4 Pip - ote $s 55 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS in drums ..........+. gal. .22%@ .23% 
Pipsolene .... Bie teeta gs te lb. 13 ee + a5 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 ; S. L. Resin ......... Ib. a 
“oom = & ss Ammonia carbonate, lump... . Ib. ‘10%e 12 Se! etort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @26.00 
RaH sop)”: he oat - a Be ET -n60seaonnncneceeus ton 13.00 @15.00 nae . , 
R2 ' etek 40 @ 1280 Barium carbonate (98-100%) .ton —_- @-— | scevome, pure.. whe blesines 5 : =. 
+ PM A @ 275 FS OO eee Ib. 05 @ .06 a ~: denatured, methanol, 
ae, goood dubteeabebedepay: he ares DEED éccccceencesvereseed ton 23.65 @31.15 Be en -tehshdatashabatiatiade a7 33 @ «39 
- AR Y a 2  Ngpepbegaususdentesas- ib. 02 @ 03 amy Pe ot gal. 18 @ .23 
ati, .-...- lb. 2:00 @ 2 25 — fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 60.00 @65.00 ei aver eal oR @ a 
paserremestesct ia - COORD crcccscccccccocccces 37.50 @45.00 | : —aeeeesreosseneeh ae a 
ot a : " = ton - 
} any eee rs It ' -60 e Be | Sn GLE ca ccucdeeesece Ib. 02 @ , — Carbon, disulfide, ees Ib S4e OF 
—. L 2 @ 1.30 | Chalk. precipitated oe — -+. gal. 73 @ 1.065 
ulpbus ee ee . 1s Suprex white, extra It......t 45.4 50.00 ane FoF te a 
SuperS lp hur No, 1... ve 50 e - F alt - rap ok a Seopa: ee 43.00 oN. 00 “femme _ drums. .ga’ 41 @ .50 
nie ' > > ; Clay, Kaolin, domestic.......ton 9.50 @ a le M @ .07 
ereenr bonita, GOED cccocscesth .24 e 30 Aerfiented. Sunces r - ef - 2.00 . Por .07%@ .12 
Trimene Crown (f.o.b. plant) ..ton 10.06 a Reogen (drums) . sige - lb WWA@ .26 
~_ ; it e 65 ont late ate ; ton 10.00 @24.30 ea =. b. Okla.)...gal 0oe-—_— 
oe: | 105 @ 2 ao , 1000 « : richlorethylene ......... Ib. — @ .08 
Triphenylguanidine - a4 e@- ~~ =. Pa a eg ~ > = 0 Turpentine, spirits ...... gal. 43 @ hs 
PEED Soeesesees caine iain aid . 2.35 @ a W ite sab ton 10.00 @ : wy dest. dist., drums..... gal 33 @ .4!1 
Ueoke . seater CP . = of | Cotton Flock (Dark).........Ib. 10%@ .13 - : 
( ( 75 “te : : ; ae Ib 39 @ .45 
Ureka B +. ae thy + ae ee, GIID WeeR< ccccccescs Ib 28 @ .30 oe " F 
Ureka ( . ' 5 > medium white ......... Ib 14 @ 19 Carnauba, yellow......... >. 46 @ .47% 
— oe 1 ag Paty ishiatatess ton 24.00 @50.00 ee ee Seo a0 ib, 08 @ ll 
Vuleanol ‘ ; = De BO Bieeséeedsanse enc ton 34.00 @60.00 Parafl ontan, crude ......... Ib 104@ .11K 
Siuate ..... ib 235 @ P ‘Lime Crest” Industrial Filler oe (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
TC » & -- No. 100 en pie sea ib : i whee — yg rere >. 02%e@ — 
Litharge, do SS cececes Ib 7 * Magnesium carbonate prin aca socal 07%@ a a oe “2 6.. 02%@ .03 
agnosie. "eulsined heavy ts t 04 $ ~ ‘ | +t teen eee reeeeweees ..ton 35.00 "@ 44.00 Refined, 122/127 ........ Ib 014@ 7 
ineraiite . .ton a Uv 
OS OS eee ton 6.00 @20.00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
CULORS | Rottenstone (powdered) chia 02%¢@ 05 ee Ib. 1.50 @ 1.95 
Blacks (See Compounding Materia Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.09 DD wavecesaseccoovacse LOO @ Le 
oe arch, SOWENEE ccccccvccs cwt. 2.909 @ 4.10 Gel ......60.. ce seeeees lb, .57 @ .73 
Prussia coves lt ? ale, domestic . > ton 25.00 @45.0 Hipar ....... -.selb, 165 @ .92 
temnensinn rar ree win ib + ° 37 | Whiting, commercial ....... ton 17.00 @18.v0 ROUT scccccccecsoses Ib. 52 @ .64 
Seana . ? Columbia Filler. . ....ton 9.00 @14.00 Pe sstnws errr ere 52 @ .64 
Mapico th i we English Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 Resim D....scccccccss lb, .52 @ .64 
Umber, Turkey _. ae 04 > .043 ~~] Mo gy ton 6.00 @ — . ME oat evosnudeeanekn lb. 1.25 @ 1.60 
Geeone ? . ood Flour RE NE EE ton 20.00 @25.00 Albasan .. I 70 @ .75 
Chrome . secon 21 - node’ ~ineow~aaly ee : : RIE @ 36 
Chere mium Oxide, bb! ..1b 41 $ - cin nee ) ’ S hed B tats ; a w @& & 
Guienet’s G i. . z rlectol B........ TrTT TTT 52 @ .65 
. suignets Green t -o @ MINERAL RUBBER Flectol H.......... ERS 52 @ .65 
Antimony 285°-300° Mineral Rubber ton 71.00 @42.0 Flec tol White. ............4. Ib, >. @ 1.15 
crimens. 18/17 » ae dg ‘ton 2500 @ — DE ckrddedenneneseeuses Ib. 52 @ .63 
sulfur, free . Ib 48 @ 60 | Genasco. solid (factory).....ton 25.00 @27.1 Oxynone So een 2 seeeees eld 4 @ -80 
Indian English Ib .09 @ 10 Hard Hydrocarbon .. ton 21.0 @ 4?.0( petandes pine ie shes: ane 35 @ .40 
ne gy EET i £2 &~ | eee nella Ap ton 21 @27.01 SOMONEOE BD ncccccscccccccss Ib. 52 @ .65 
Red oxide, pure lb 1 @ 12 S Dee, Ble. GU ccccescecs ton santovar A .....+...++-000- bh. 1.15 @ 1.40 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b. Easton .!b 94@ | Pioneer-granulated .......... ton SCR. -crreccececccccereceeel - 33 @ «35 
Whites 4 DD cocheeeebestoosecede Ib 52 @ 4 
Cryptone, Ne. 19... " Se .0S% MISCELLANEOUS > Dt sscnerentivawne von 70 @ 7 
eryptone ae 2" by 21 : 05% @ .05% | Aromatics—Rodo $0.......... Ib. 3.50 @ 4.00 sa ac Ft i le 7 ~ 
yzecene: Py -< 74%e@ .07% | Rodo $10........+eeeeee. Ib. 4.50 @ 5.00 MOLD LUBRICANTS 
— vowel Ae 07% | seuegen R st eeeeeeeeees os at e- MIE och vane tcs dese ceses Ib 35 @ .50 
Albalith, black label—11. 1b. M@ 04 | Curedex 198............. ib. 430 © — ee seems Sans seasons - wo t 
Azolith ........ veeeeld. 03@@ 104 | Fere-Dor Ne. 3i45....... as . pn = ma 6 @ & 
oe te ‘0s3 A i Ne No aise, Ib, 2.00 @ SEL csneddséveceseccoceus Ib. 2° @ .3 
ie esig@ ‘0530 cr ay 0. 37 7; (dispersing, TS REN Rr — @30.00 
he iS a@ ‘ta ‘ ay ng an peti o : Mold Paste ...........+++: --b. 12 @ .18 
"> , = in ge wresteresensessseess Ib. .35 @ .50 Rubdberol, f.0.b. Chicago....... &® .134@ .14 
Titanox B arvan (dispersing agent)... .lb , @ 4 Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro ........ Ib 12 
> asa e ars ee * 12 @ .3@ 
Piseeen 6 > 4 aay eg ae Dee Sericite. f.0.b. N. Y.. o .~ 6500 @ — 
Zine Oxide—American Process =a iow on pee AE Ib l 5 Soap Tree Bark, eut, ‘sifted. ae 
i gr me . IMG AMEN) .ncccccescvscecs , 2. @ 25 
G22. (lead free)..... » Ke .06% os agg ME eeuutenoaeee 68 > .20 e 25 FPACTICE UR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Anaconda, lead free... .... Ib. 106% @ .06% | Tackol (tackifier) ond wee a AMBATER oencrercccccsoccess > 2° = 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand RE ee ib 32 @ 6! Black .......... ' Ib 06 @ «12 
Special—3 -esseeesees Ib. 064% @ .06% | A a ar ee White 20... ..2ceceeeeeeses eld, 08% @ 412 
OT ail eae iptpdesege Ib. 06%@ .061 SOFTENER SE nasccces ‘ lb. 08 @ 10% 
XX Red—72 shpapgomsts ib. 06% @ 06% | Acids 0 7 DE nauvundcusces 6e6e60s Ib. oKxe — 
x as sebeesooce Ib. 0654 @ .06% Acetic, 28%, bbis.....100 bb. 2.53 @ 2.78 
mode ine we ig Ib. 06% @ .06% Nitric, 36 degrees....... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
ee, black lnbel—15...... Be. 06% @ 0636 _ Sulfuric, 66 degrees..... ton 15.50 @16.50 Dispersed Sulfur No. 2...... lb .074%@ «15 
oH mart pp SES > rrish | ryt) Aciés, vetty . see ae sas | —— — yellow (drs.) .lb. o4e-— 
St. Joe, black label......... al ; pBUFEK cececesccceeeeee ID, EKO 15% ulfur flour 
¥_ a be wseeeess > riod | ris, ok PP eculenus Greeedcens Ib. 12 @ .14 Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.50 @ 3.65 
+ y 1 ~ peabbeaeataadane > £674 @ a 4 Stearex Beads .......... Ib. oe .09 Commercial (bags) ...... cwt. 1.60 @ 2.35 
ag ew yg A he rt, 06% Stearic. double pressed. . lb. 12%@ .13% MEE schesetecéobiscooccescam tas ae = 
ents DDIB. we eeeenes . 094 @ .09% SE cbchensnbevenseks Ib, 10%e@ — Vandex ..... euséncecuscoaua lb. 1.75 @ — 


ew , 
New carbon black prices effective April 1. 
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U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 





~ e 

-—Gress Imports r Re-exports—— : 

CH 
Average Average 7 = 

Declared Declared = 

Tota! Value Total Value — 

Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 

YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
1924 325,899 173,367,272 23.75 10,309  6,057.637 26.23 315,590 
1925 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 
1926 409,944 501,131,064 54.57. 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392.273 
1927 424,733 338, 688. 492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 
1928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,159 18,128.761 25.17 400,474 
1929 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 
1930 482,083 139,133,048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.76 451.878 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 
1932 409,556 31,936,459 3.48 20,930 2,015,612 4.30 388,626 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 
1934 449,513 97,929,676 9.73 23,848 5,770,109 10.80 425.665 
1935 453,134 115,299,448 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 7,902 3,385,433 19.02 566,698 
1938 397.42 125. 357.730 14.07 5.652 1,799,124 14.21 391,968 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 13,125 5,832,618 19.84 456,678 

1938 
Dec. 36,031 12,601,926 15.61 424 141,364 14.87 35,607 
1939 

Jan. 35,255 12,313,006 15.59 468 165,663 15.79 34,787 
Feb. 29,109 10,269,224 15.75 460 152,113 14.76 28,649 
Mar. 43,490 15,058,279 15.46 439 171,279 17.43 43,051 
Apr. 30,836 10,400,125 15.06 440 151,644 15.38 30,396 
May 42,998 15,041,433 15.62 496 180,091 16.20 42,502 
June 32,437 11,403,150 15.69 413 147,910 16.00 32.024 
July 34,288 12,071,t05 15.72 440 164,428 16.69 33,848 
Aug. 35.794 12,702,958 15.84 267 89,741 15.01 35,527 
Sept. 35,00€ 12,667,740 16.16 1,472 659,055 19.98 33,534 
Oct. 42,784 15,211,621 15.87 5,886 2,881,172 21.85 36,898 
Nov 42 14,555,150 16.48 1.228 539.763 19.63 38.194 
Dec 68,384 25,861,354 16.88  1,11¢ 529,759 21.20 67,268 


Note: “Gross Imports” do not include latex or guayule. To secure more 
accurate figures for ““Net Imports” latex and guayule figures (shown below) 
should be added and the re-export figure deducted from the total. Annual 
figures for 1922, however, include both latex and guayule; guayule only is 
included in 1923. Annual figures for 1922-36 were revised in February, 1937. 





a 
ee 





United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 


Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 


1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 $74,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,272 3,537,510 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,394 4,686,743 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 477,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,650 
1928 3,077 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,007 2,121,786 
1929 1,275 545,175 728 566,964 8,204 2,458,126 3,729 1,788,391 
1936 1,096 347,388 502 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,458 1,508,786 
1931 eose 8 8=— @ 0608 1,207 411,380 5,777 1,019,010 4,675 888,909 
1932 je00 - ev0ese 707 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,112 601,999 
1933 tone ~ aeane 1,659 2,261,869 5,990 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
1934 398 75,349 1,054 438,209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643.221 
1935 459 86,835 615 188,384 5,644 1,063.126 13,553 3,782,222 
1936 1,229 286,552 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 6,659,899 
1937 2,694 745,873 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 10,213,670 
1938 2/485 623,819 509 181,140 > 132 2,944,504 11.87 4,147,318 
1939 2.232 462.345 694 265,553 640 1,603,418 27,438 10,467,552 
1938 
Dec. 181 39,869 13 6,263 917 237,653 1,263 479,966 
1939: 
ey 226 49,580 61 20,417 843 203,753 1,602 599,927 
eb. 212 46,576 15 4,426 510 129,726 1,717 657,565 
Mar. 229 39,520 14 5,215 641 136,112 2,005 731,302 
Apr. 180 24,584 59 18,170 261 72,024 1,018 360,739 
ay 102 22,347 56 16,359 645 161,745 2,786 1,067,682 
ju 91 19,879 119 33,876 597 122,087 1,836 94.863 
uly 150 32,626 39 18,813 663 141,540 2,934 1,064,927 
Aug. 178 38,687 28 8,689 742 208,156 2,614 1,001,013 
Sept. 133 30,091 36 19,682 479 100,285 2,525 965,615 
Oct. 282 61,376 107 43,267 465 127,084 2,555 968.207 
Nov 214 46,558 96 37,858 289 74,358 3,071 1,227,788 
Dec. 236 51,521 64 38,781 477 126,548 2,779 1,127,924 





() Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. 
Note: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised om basis of information received 
em February 8. 1937. 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 








— Figures on Monthly Basis — 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Tan. 22,645 39,190 46,636 48,631 50,879 31,265 46,234 54,978 
Feb 21,392 40,515 42,720 36,841 51,950 25,357 2,365 

= 29 


Mar. 17.843 47,003 42,153 42,813 54,129 32,389 50,165 
Apr. 25,928 44,853 44,247 52,031 51,859 29,730 44,166 
May 44,074 42.918 41,101 50,612 51,795 30,753 44,377 


June 50,743 40,147 36,156 52,772 51,860 32,540 47,259 
July 49,614 32,553 35,917 48,250 43,703 34,219 43,880 
Aug. 44.428 33,216 38,775 46,777 41,506 40,552 50,481 
Sept. 35,281 30,258 37,086 46,449 43,945 40,183 50,150 
Oct. 31,543 31,253 41,969 49,637 38,754 42,850 55,764 
Nov. 28,831 34,748 42,310 50,433 34,025 49,050 54,322 
Dec. 28,757 36,569 42,474 49,754 29,195 48,143 48,428 


Tot. 401,079 453,223 491,544 575.000 543,600 437,031 
* Revised : 
Note: All figures are now based on Department of Commerce survey 

figures. 

— 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Consumption Consumption 








Produc- % to ae % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tio Tons Crude Stocks* 
1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 1935 122,948 113,078 23.0 25,069 
1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 1936 150.571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
1932 75.608 77,504 23.4 16,354 1937. 485.033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 1938 122,403 120,800 27 23,000 
1934 110,010 100,597 22.2 23,079 1939 198,815 184,942 32.0 25,427 
— Figures on Monthly Basis ‘ 
1939:® 
Jan. 14,826 13,743 29.7 23,334 July 12,588 13,542 30.9 21,339 
Feb. 14,102 13,347 31.5 23,461 Aug. 17,595 16,846 33.4 21,024 
Mar. 15,647 16,197 32.3 22,155 Sept. 17 "090 16,953 33.8 21,185 
Apr. 14,527 13,391 30.3 22,628 Oct. 20,896 18,955 34.0 21,829 
May 14,769 13,517 30.5 22,771 Nov. 20.755 18.00 33.2 22,362 
June 15,871 14,870 31.4 23,058 Dec. 19,249 15,575 32.2 25,427 
194( 
Jan. 20,447 17,596 32.0 25,530 July 
Feb. a a Aug. 
Mar. ‘ : Sept. 
Apr. ; Oct. 
May ° ° Nov. 
June ir ere ‘ ; Dec. 


a Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 

* Revised. 

Note: Figures for 1938 were revised on June 1, 1939, and are now based 
on Department of Commerce survey figures. 








U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 


(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 








1937* 1938* 1939 1937* 1938" 1939 
January 33,668 35,323 37,767* August 49,598 50,549 53,828° 
February 32,034 31,981 34,595 September 47,515 46,150 49,347 
March ~ 40,524 41,409 42,520 October 45,446 46,365 49,687 
April 43.461 43,430 43,977 November 42,718 45,084 47,275 
May 45,407 44,937 49,547 December 39,465 41,742 43,694 
June 48,447 48,383 49,812 : 
July 51,069 47,650 50,508 Total §19,352 523,003 552,557* 
= Revised. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 
Bere 24,247,282 3933 ccces o GBSRSS6 1936 woes: 20,790,192 
2 ee 24,141.50? 3933 csces - 8,713,962 : See 22,257 .964 
BPSD ceccee 17,364.096 SEO wccsve 12,255.118 TPSB cccces 10,612,138 
1933 .wccee 31,058,008 SFee wcccne 18,664,356 eee er 17,471,914 
1940 1940 1940 

yess coe 2163904 BERG ceccce svvscece September ..  ....s000 
ebruary .. 1,850,383 ee abhanet.. «eens ewe COG bse svcoceve 
Eset «veeuaan Se. n1nede > esanene POOUUNEOE os. vc cceceee 


April ... sk? <a aad pe ee eee ee December .. 
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MARCH, 1940 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U, 8S. 





~~ NW ee OW 














—_ ON HAND 
——-ON HAND . . AFLOAT — AND AFLOAT —_— —————Production Figures on Quarterly Basie ————__ ——_——_—_— 
End of: 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 19; i 19 1938* 1939 
am » » ae ‘ oe 6a ee ‘i JTan.-Mar. 11,004 6,635 13,437 13, ae it.eee 83, 365 7,314 13,702* 
lan. 276.497 223.879 156.830 57.356 48,210 90,285 333,853 272,08% 115 ’ é , ’ J 9FO7 he 37 2+> foo ’ 
Feb 9? ace 17.534 ;' 47°480 s5'at ; e's t4¢7 6, a the IS Apr.-June 12,980 14,412 13,565 12,597 14/892 15,834 7,380 13,490* 
Mar. 301.762 205 936 41822 5598] 343.644 261.9 July-Sept. 9,245 14,707 9,822 11,312 14,914 12,207 10,794 15,109* 
ee ae ise —* Oct.-Dec. 6,856 9,550 10,406 12,099 14,858 9704 12,360 14,777 
Apr. 303,901 39,071 57,918 342,972 248,814 : —- ‘ ‘3 , . $ 
May 300,907 2,859 54,046 333,766 247,648 Total 40,085 45,304 47,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57,078 
June 294,79¢ 32,079 51,274 326,875 233,068 
July 282,785 40,400 52,990 323,185 227,23( —— ——Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis——- ——_———_——— 
Aug. 273,841 47,772 66.717 321,613 228,079 Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936* 1937* 1938* 1939 
Sept. 268,094 48,927 68,310 317, 218,481 Jan.- Mar. 8,760 6,981 10,730 11,154 10,554 14,143 7,388 12,150* 
Oct 59.074 5 1.062100.500 310.136 233.68 Apr.-June 8.021 15,139 14,998 13,473 15,940 15,741 9,564 14,908* 
Nov. 242,592 51 114114,044 993704 232'5 July-Sept. 8,141 13,707 11,648 13,489 14,037 13,106 11,243 15,745* 
Dec. 231,500 45°105 91.095 276.605 231.375 Oct.-Dec. 5,329 8,265 9,310 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,172 
Total 40.251 44,092 46,686 50,182 53,386 53,485 40,293 56,975 
STOCKS IN GRE AIN 
KS IN GREAT BRITAL : Ree ot etal 
No. of harve id Warehouses. no ] Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936% 1937* 1938* 1939 
] i lH harves and i areh uses, not mcliudimg Lat Tan.- Mar. 9.878 7.290 11.651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,547 10,248* 
Londor . Liverpool Apr.-June 4,999 6,615 10,219 1S, 755 7,556 12,081 8,337 8,909* 
At end of 1939 1940 1938 1920 July-Sept. 6.096 7,595 8,419 8,288 8.690 11,200 7,859 8,364* 
: ze ; Oct.-Dec. 7,644 8,888 9,455 8 "196 10,717 10,383 8,166 8,688 
lanuary 40,20 1,420 12,.000* 21,711 8,000* 4 4 . 
February 46,59 $8,312 14.737 -_ 
nal " 50,23 16.768 36220 Figures for Recent Months 
April 54.29% 14.760 28.277 2-749 --PRODUCTILON—, —-SHIPMENTS— -—INVENTORY *~ 
May 7194 43°454 1862 92°91] 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
“wang 43°274 31'837 31 17 Jan. 2,745 4,464 4,977 2,498 4,057 4,277 10,801 8,932 9,389 
Tal é ae 7 pie a . Feb. 2.195 4,233 2.342 3,640 10,559 9.573 
_ a ( tt 17.772 vert ett Mar. 2.728 5.005 2,858 4,453 10,521 10,24 8 
wus 65, 2836 34.3 6.218 
Septem be 63,321 +,965* 34,645 14,054* . _ 
October 59.609 23.685" 33 423 13.336" AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
November 7,794 23,244" 32.116 13.087* - Production rt on Quarterly Basis —-— 
December 5,668 19,545* 31,012 11.006* Quarter 193% 1933 193 1935 1936% 1937* 1938° 1939 
* Jan.-Mar. 10,721 6,230 12,823 12,553 11,891 15,831 314 12,385* 
Esti Apr.-June 11,913 13,001 13,191 11,631 14, 62 24 15,413 7,380 12,067° 
(Piguees up to August, 1939, from the Rubber Tea ’ Teadan) | July-Sept. 8.286 14,356 10,321 11,270 15,320 12,038 10,794 13,505* 
‘ ; 0 ” Ru r Trade A ciation «¢ London Oct.-Dec. 5.970 9,000 9 891 12.425 15,201 9,092 12,360 13,410 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES Total 36,890 42,587 46,226 47,879 57,036 52,374 37,848 51,367 


(Figures from Statistical Bulletin of the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis 


— 
1938* 1939 


Penang and Para and Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936* 1937* 
Singapore’ Malaya? Ceylon* Holland Manaos Jan.-Mar. 8,918 6,539 10,640 11,252 11,367 14,606 7,387 11,3718 
At end of 1938 Apr.-June 16,271 13,292 14,553 11,928 15,113 15,495 9,564 ,233° 
December 84 57,8 6,12 268 1.864 luly-Sept. 7.761 13,370 11,545 13,251 15,069 12,901 11,243 3789 
At end of 1939 Oct.- Dec 4,961 8,189 8,306 11,636 12.874 9.765 12,099 13,395 
eee 30,97 59,155 4,827 198 1.557 gr rea ae = > an . Ses 
ON RSS 28.559 59,399 4.318 183 11826 Total 37.911 41,390 45.044 48,067 54,423 52,767 40.293 $1,758 
rr 23,255 58,005 3,389 137 2.244* 5 
April 22,434 55.238 3,648 131 2°209 - - Inventory Figures * - = = 
lay 20,849 52'837* 4,005 13 066 |g, Quarter 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936® 1937* 1938* 1939 
June 9. 563° 55,834 377) 101 29] Jan.-Mar. 9,448 6,369 10,244 10,406 8,660 11,993 10,547 9,163° 
July 704 5948 217 188 wir Apr.-June 5.174 6,097 8.795 10,050 8,075 11,833 8,337 8,044° 
Augus 42 0.625 134 . 1914 July-Sept. 753 7,008 7,639 7.565 8,595 11.326 7.859 7,.846* 
se ptem be 457* 2.755 2.742 > £29 Oct.-Dec. 749 7,815 7,180 8°23] 10,945 10,312 S,16¢ 7,174 
Octobe 98 46.264 2 3419 
Novembs 23.00¢ 39 tt Figures for Recent Months 
; , . orn i <a MENTS ‘ww ra 
» Dealers and Port Stocks. # Inside Regulated Areas. * Dealers’ Stocks Only co .~- a es a oon 49 pt Naga ee 
Kevised. lan. 2,516 4,119 4,287 2,527 3,943 3,827 10,582 8,069 7,634 
Feb. 2,216 3,733 2,21¢ 3,372 10,579 8,415 


> 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT Mar. 2,582 = 4,533 2,645 4,056 


10.547 9,163 


























: eve a _— for ae ad Total * 1 Based on reports received from the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
ed Sta europe Afk A the 2 , ¢ : 
a F rat Afloat 2? Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Se 48.210 27,900 28.890 105.000 * Revised. 
February ......... 55,814 28,300 21,886 106.000 
March od sne veeun 55,981 25,200 20,819 102,000 
i? ond eeee ea : 57,918 27,200 13,882 99,000 
May aids walker wick 54,046 25.700 16,254 96,000 ° 4 
June 51274 23,260 11'466 88'000 Automobile Production 
July ... ‘ 52,990 31,000 21,010 105,000 
August, 66,71 30.001 3283 120,000 —tUnited States. -———Canada———\, 
eptember 68, ) 71% 00 5,690 134 00 
October 100.50 35 000 37/500 173-000 Passenger _ Passenger Grand 
November 14,044 35,000 21.95¢ 171 000 Year lotal Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks rotal 
December 11,095 5,00 25,905 152'000 1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
End of: 194 1930 .3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
Jamuery os 90.285 $715 29 00 75 000 1931 2.389.730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
semerapies ’ “ms 1932 .. 1.370.678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
* Total Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 1939 bitin 1,920,057 et oh peevees 63,208 ot ie} 1,993, 26 
adopted by the Department of Commerce. Al] Other Afloat is determined bv 1934 vs sae Aid 8,0 “ p 529,192 126 aoe Hg ee ease etek oy 
subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States and Europe | /|72°> ++ ape aoes 9 Bc A i TR og <5. 
from the estimated total. 2. 1936 4,454,115 3,669,528 | 784,587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
1937 ... .4,.808,974 3.915.889 893,085 207,463 153,046 54.417 5,016,437 
v7 . . ’ = 1938 2.489.085 2,000,985 488,100 166,086 123,761 42.325 2,655,171 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 1939 377,292 2'866,796 710,496 135,316 108,806 46,510 3,732,608 
(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 1939 
At End of: 1934 1935 1936 1937* 1938* 1939 
: 3 7 f ul 135 38 9,135 5 2 )23 218 
TOMMOEY ccccce 661,948 698,153 600,479 454,249 549,762 497.665 a speck. ae 384 yet 1 HF 24 )7 Tet 
February ..... 663,308 686,195 599.355 445.265 565.833 479.578 Sent 161.625 3921 3.494 (427 192,672 
March -»» 666,382 678,809 583,318 447.856 586.666 460.723 pb, es a ane 
April ........ 658,796 677,006 567,172 428,249 586,291 438,252 Oct.* 251,819 11,296 7,791 = 3,505 324,673 
May ......... 689,239 677,569 541,871 413,134 568,158 429.979 Nov.* 285,232 16.756 9,882 6,874 368,538 
tanger 672,804 671,525 520,255 434,250 573,136 407.640 Dec. 373,755 16,978 11,491 5,487 469,002 
July ‘neces, Ge 679,061 519,074 445,782 580,654 418,639 1940 
August is ome a ee 680,644 500,520 457,462 565,394 397,345 lan. , . 432,101 362.736 69.365 17,213 12,579 4,634 449,314 
September .... 694,361 661,509 493,585 470,768 551,447 396,867 Fel sada © #henee “serous . 
October ...... 680,616 655,000 486,159 479,398 540,976 413,274* We: aucex 334 ' cue gala Peeake. wkd aaa hae ae ee lieth 
Novembe 684,408 617,300 466,49 493,266 512,196 395.217 
Sennather secs SOR 613,987 466,576 545, 33 3 482,852 391,125 Revised. : 
Monthly Avge 677.395 666.397 528.738 460.022 555 280 427.192 — : U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 
a SCs tees a a production. 
* Revised. ' 
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™~ ‘ . . . ‘ . 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 

r~BRITISH MALAYA British NETHERLAND INDIES * 

Gross Net India & Sara- North Thai- Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Exports Ceylon? Burma? wak? Borneo ® and 4 Madura E. Coast N. I. China* Valley Other® Total® 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108.524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2.962 42.446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9.065 429.366 
1925 316,82 158,02 158,8 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46.75 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13.797 514,487 
1926 391,328 4 24 ~ 8 962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188.477 35.356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,87¢ 413,167 76,971 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5.651 814.241 
1931 519,74¢ l 50€ 394.234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1952 478.252 92,539 85.71 48,973 3,888 6.960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573,412 167,377 406.035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9.883 2.737 846,312 
1934 677,361 211,8 4¢ 3 79,7 4€ 10,492 17,233 11,103 17.545 87,400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,903 2,985 1,008,663 
1935 90,319 174,¢ 415,667 54,316 13,968 19,465 8,885 28,327 57,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8,745 864,574 
1936 §20,28¢ 167,799 487 49,692 14,724 21,243 8,177 33,702 61,307 84,577 152,205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,431 
1937 681,638 144 468,19 70,353 17,015 25,922 13,213 5,551 84,085 139,632 207 863 43,399 15,576 13,063 1.133,864 
1938 $26,911 156,101 - 49,528 15,178 17.792 9,512 41,08 57,526 94,501 145,909 58.518 14,618 12,920 487,892 
1939 15,881 +014 11,864 4] ( 78 117,791 181,272 65,140 13,892 + 1 2,629 

1939 
Jar ; 1,604 7 11 1.739 1.708 1.8 87.243 
Fel 13 ; { 1 48 64 6 4.8 2.4 5,659 1.0 754 77,473 
Ma j ] ; 44 4 5 8 8 4,636 1,331 1,77¢ 76,932 
Ap 13,658 « $46 1,68 2.660 5,321 9,25 2,581 1,139 75 73,751 
Ma ; 14 ! 670 1,649 58 2.78 4.1 8,168 4,585 874 1,672 70,540 
Tune l ] i) ~ 1.4 l 7 2 1.748 239 8 846 4,030 1 1.82 4,309 
July 45.962 { ) 19 1.28 ; 1,603 5.599 5.229 11.02 3.367 1,019 1,804 84,378 
Aug ? 12, "U6 ¢ +1¢ 749 975 2 6,23¢ 10,010 7,020 1,197 1,5 92,072 
Se! ’ 4 18.3 } ; R/ 1.932 429 4.670 5.168 10.278 5.94 1,1 1,8 87,289 
opet : 8 487 1,7 ,04 a5 45 )22 1,41 8 279 
N« 49 l l ; 827 10,2 6,540 1 631 
De 61 1 8 8,58 7,1 11,018 7 87,732 
4 

Jat ' ! Q g 
Fel ‘ 
All figures from January, 1934, onward are net exports shown on a “dry rub- 193 11; 1931—2; 1932—2; 1933—1, and 1934—6 tons (*) Official statis- 
ber” basis 2s calculated by the International Rubber Regulation Committee tics. (*) Exports from “Other N. I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which 1s 
(") Prior to January, 1934, Malayan net exports cannot be taken as produc- reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex 1s 
tion, since imported rubber irgely wet native rubber, which is reduced not included in earlier years, which is as follows on a dry rubber basis: 
about one-third in weignt y rem ng, u er exported as latex also is not 923—2,342 tons; 1924 l, 8; 1925—2,239; 1926 44 1927 $4; 1928— 
included in the early years ‘ h on a dry rubber asis was as follows: 1.395; 1929—437 1930—2,744: 1931—3,874; 1932 3,488: 1933 5,260, and 
1924—1,117 tons; 192 618; 192¢ 3.263 927—2,439; 1928—2,247; 1929— 1934—5,330 (5) Calculated from official import statistics principal 
3,574; 1930—2.750; 1931—1,940; 1932—5,193; 1933—10,470, and 1934— consuming « : also includes United States imports of guayule. (*) This 
14,172 tons (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber total includes rd column for British Malaya and all other figures shown 
exported as latex is not it e shipments on a dry rubber basis were for other territories (*) Figure is provisional. 
1923-18 tons; 1924—90; 1 6; 1926—20; 1927 1928—1; 1929—2 


Nore ANNUAL Figures Are More Accurate; THey Are Revisep at THe ENp or tne FoLttowinc Year. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 








(Long Tons) Scandi Czecho 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238,407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9.894 75 1,002 3.995 2,771 3,149 2.418 e) 343,308 
192¢ 249,530 56,844 13,88 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5.510 2,292 2.008 $67 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300.620 
1922 = 296,594 11.724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2.643 172 —3,807 1.778 389 367 396.222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2.184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1.370 416.203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1.558 520.274 
1926 399,98! 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,67 4,046 1,299 1.870 617.957 
1927 403,472 60.249 34,271 38.892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2.672 632.768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4.418 3,178 3,138 599.77) 
1929 528.608 122.675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4.650 294.638 
1930 458.056 120,069 68,503 5,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16.387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475.993 86.170 46,466 39.688 25.261 43.483 10,149 30.671 7 649 11.009 2.220 6.360 2605 7717 794.64] 
1932 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56.027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9,444 693.618 
1933 = 398.365 73.335 61.953 $4,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10.402 772,803 
1934 = 439,172 = 158.482 49,560 9,330 28,439 69,905 21,398 47.271 9,642 9,115 3,758 12,418 6.900 10,999 926,389 
1935 = 455,758 128.829 $1.45 62.899 26.870 57,567 21,880 37,572 9,978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8,140 11,245 895,727 
1936 475,359 2,591 $7.03 71,794 27,871 61,223 16,534 30.967 14,109 9 648 2.888 11,236 6.668 8,772 
1937 592,394 92,707 9.87 98,17 36,088 62,311 24.733 30.462 19,164 14.970 4.343 4.680 > 400 13.063 1 
1°38 406.343 133,079 He 90 25,696 45.836 28.170 25.6 11,944 11.309 5,092 16,034 > 400 99% 
1938 
Aug 31,494 12,891 3,662 7,190 1,832 2.033 2,078 739 1 1.238 259 965 200° 595 66.358 
Sett 14.436 gif 04 7 200 1,405 3 584 1.799 - 1779 519 25 1.830 200° 608 68.854 
Oct 33,831 3,08 3,791 6,32¢ 3,139 3,204 3,921 2,000* 1,78 848 420 3,022 200° ? 65,575 
Nov 32,567 a3 7,275 3,123 4,665 1,984 4. 6¢ 63¢ 530 1/209 00* 379 63.486 
Dec 37,051 4,134 g 7.481 2.198 4.000 2.355 2 500° 647 876 263 1013 200° 642 69.186 
7939 
an. 36,614 83¢ 4,684 7,227 2,867 2,553 2.1 4,000° 910 898 454 1,037 200° 1,131 
Fe 30,57 4,773 31 69 1,451 3,263 2.025 2,000* 1,741 1,068 184 858 200* 524 
Mar 45,28¢ 8.08 ‘ 8,036 2,458 4.019 1.525 2.000® 1.316 1.242 368 1,133 200* 463 
Apr 31.590 4.752 5 8.719 1.466 3.579 1.926 2.001 . 1,108 ess 333 1,062 mye co7 
May 45,390 7,531 4,64¢ 8,413 3,006 4,438 1,573 2,000* 1,188 792 518 1,654 200° 618 
June 33,951 8,439 4.649 8,19 423 3,067 1,992 ?000* 1.308 621 672 2,703 200* 487 
July ¢ 4,04 4 ‘ 3,164 68 1 100* 42 859 565 824 0* 
Aug s ’ ? 714 > ) . 18 651 1.54 . 
Sept , +.4 ' ¥ 639 9.254 1 0* 2.00 875 7 222 1,20 ° 
Oct ) Q Q 74 00* 000° 1 * 65 1,200* 200* 
Nov 41,478 1 . > 14 1 00° yy ' ae a* él 1'200* 
Dex ° j ° 1 ° 0o* 00* 1 as é © 1,200* 
194 
Tan ] ] 
a—Including gutta percha b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced in 
order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of net 


in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Ot- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. {f—Including Norway, weight. %—United States imports of guayule are included in this compilation, 


Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French exports to *__Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available 
Note: Anwnvat Ficures Are More Acccaate: Turvy Are Revisep at tHe Exp or THE Fottowinc YEaR 
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lf what you are seeking is not listed 


of THE RUBBER AGE in which are here, write to the Service Department 
listed the Products and Services of of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. Z St., New York, N. Y. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials — 





ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 
Pipsolene; RN-2 Crystals; DPG; Pip Pip; A-32; 
A-100; R-2 Crystals; A-10 © ANTIOXIDANTS 
<a B, H, White; Santoflex B; Santo- 
var A. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 





RATES 
for Listings in this Section 
»* 
$5.00 per listing per month. 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 


No cuts accepted. 





CATALPO—tThe universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Reetor Street New York City 








AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 


DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Maas. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 37 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Later 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol — 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














ANTIMONY _Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 











CARBON BLACK—Aerfloied 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 








CHEMICALS AND MINERAL 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 














ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicage 











BENTONITE 


Colloidal, gelling Wyoming kind, also non- 
elling Southern. All forms - pellet - air- 

ted powders - micron-sized. 2 plants - 
convenient stocks. 


AMERICAN COLLOID COMPANY 
363 West Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York ® Akron © Chicago 








COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic ecolors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Vielets, Greeas—eor any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colers. 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 Se. Clinton St., Chicage, Ill. 

Agents in Principal Cities 














CALCENE— The Ideal low 
tavity, white reinforcing pigment. 
ives high tensile and elongation 

properties with exceptionally good 

resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


30 Reckefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 











CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer. Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Division 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Abveon, Obie 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 





the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


57th St., New York, N. Y. 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} _ 





COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 


230 Park Ave. New York City 





IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 
Sulphur, Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 

Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetra- 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bldg., New York City 























CROWN CLAY 
An Approved Clay for 
Rubber Compounding 


Southeastern Clay Co. 
Aiken South Carolina 








MINERALITE (reg. U.S. Pat. of.) 
MICACEOUS FILLER FOR 
HARD, MOLDED RUBBER, WHITE 

GOODS, RUBBER AND RESIN PLASTICS 

Quicker cure—High heat resistance—Increased 

tensile — Lubricates mass — Readily dispersed 
— Electrical properties — Fine mesh. 

Samples, Prices and Information on Request 
MINERALITE SALES CORP. 

9 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 





TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX-A (Titanium Diexide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOY.-C (Titanium Calcium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Caron- 
delet Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

















CUMAR— Paracumarone Resin. 
A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 








PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber — effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
Industrial Aromatics Division 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZ7Z-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO Z2ZZ-44 AZO 122-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 
New York 


Columbus, Ohio 
St. Louss 


Chicago 




















DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








PARA-FLUX 
The Universal Seftener——Adaptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economiecal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohie 





ZINC OXIDES 


Red, White & Green Seal (French Process) 
Selectd and Lead Free 


ANACONDA 


Super Pure, made from Anaconda Electro- 
lytic Zine 

Anaconda Zine Oxide Dept. of I. L. R. Ce. 

East Chicago, Ind New York, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 














FACTICE— prevents; blooming, 
makes colors fast and a smoother 


batch 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in free- 
flowing form. Saves power; none wasted; 
protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
60 Wall St. New York 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 

(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


New York Chicage 
Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 




















FUMONEX-FUMONEX BEADS 
aN cool mixing = reinforcing black for 


Footwear and Mechanical« Looe 1 ageing 


—Improved oil resistance 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 


ZINC OXIDES 

Black Label Red Label 

Manufactured by Our New Electrothermi 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Plant and Laboratory: Josephtown, Pa. 


Creen Label 











GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 

General Atlas Carbon Co. 
60 Wall St. New York 








STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mould Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 





CALENDER SHELLS 

It is now possible to get large 
diameter Shells that will stand the 
“gaff”. Gammeter’s improved 
Heavy Duty Shells can “take it.” 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


FORMS - PORCELAIN 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 
for our prices. 

The Colonial Insulator Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


MANDRELS—AIl_ Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrei Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 








CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass 











GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 


M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 


MIXERS 


ROSS Improved Mixers for cutting 
rubber cements. Standard Mixers, 
50-500 gallons; Change Can Mixers, 
5-50 gallons. 


Send for Catalogue 


Charles Ross & Son Company 
158 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, etc. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. 











MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 











MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER Tube Molds,, Tire Vuleanizers, 


Moulds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, etc. 
Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


NEW AND USED 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


Send us your inquiries and list of 
machinery you have for sale. 
M. Norton & Co. 
Medford Mass. 








EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 











MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all kinds. 
Plant layouts Formulas — Processes. 


Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHOE MACHINERY 
Bed Lasters 
Clickers or Cutting Machines 
iving Machines 
Lacing Machines (same as Ensign Type) 
Hamlin Machine Company 
67 Maplewood St. Malden, Mass. 
N. W. MATHEY, Owner 








Where Can I Get... ? 


When the product 
sought is one you 
manufacture, the 
Buyer should be able 
to find it in this sec- 
tion. Is Yours Listed 


Here? 











MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 




















MAGNETIC | of All 
EQUIPMENT | Kinds 
Separators Drums 

Clutches Brakes 

Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight— Extra Strong — Seamless. 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Cenn. Akron, Ohie 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York, N. Y. 


lt alm nln lm ln aml, ale lem allen ale len alan alm alin. lm ln. linn ll sl 


Rubber —cruce, Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 





THE RUBBER ACE 






















TESTING MACHINES 
RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


PrP. O. Bex 965 Providence, R. I. 


CREPE RUBBER 
Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 3690 


LATEX 


Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geedvear Ave.. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 


















VULCANIZER 
(Electric-Hydraulic) 


For precision and hygienic rubber 
articles and for laboratory purposes 


H. H. HEINRICH, INC. 
200 Varick Street, New York City 














CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


LOTOL (Processed Latex) 


From our own plantations—uniform 
quality meeting all requirements. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1790 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 























WHAT DO YOU WANT 
TO SELL? 


Whether it is vulcanizers, gauges, 
dies, molds, mills or calenders, a card 
in this space will help you. Buyers 
consult these pages—put your prod- 
ucts before them! 

















Reclaimed Rubber... . 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akren, Chicago, Boston 
Detroit, Les Angeles, Lendon, Paris 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 
1 Main Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 































RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1790 Broadway, N. Y. City 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 


RUBBER 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 



























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 


CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members of the Commodity Exchange, Iac., and 
Commodity Exchange Rubber Clearing Ass‘n., Inc 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


99 Wall St New Yerk 
AKRON OFFICE: 803 United Building 


RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Alse HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


Darrow Road, Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Lewis, Il. 
736 Statler Bldg., Boston. Mass 
Warehouses at Akrom and E. St. Lowis 




























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U, S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“$7 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 





DISPERSITE 


Water Dispersions of Crude or 
Reclaimed Rubbers—or their 
Compounds (Artificial Latices). 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1790 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Offices im Detreit, Boston, Indianapelise 


VULTEX THE ONLY 
VULCANIZED LATEX 
Insures Highest Quality, Unifermity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity eof Application. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Technical Service Offered 
Alse Latex and Latex Compounds 
Vultex Chemical Company 


666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass 


























The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 














GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 











YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 


















THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
S7th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Rubber Mnfrs. 





Consultants 


Fabrics— Liners, Hollands 





MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Barr Rubber Products Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Phone: 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


Specializing in Latex Solutions 
and processes 


George D. Kratz 
200 Church St. 


COrtlandt 77-8053 


CUSTOM FINISHERS 
of 


RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 


» York Cit 
New York City One Gates Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 








SANITARY GOODS— 


Drese Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Broeklyn, N. Y. 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 


HOLLAND CLOTH 


EAGLE BRAND for Hot cures. Retains 
whiteness under heat and calendering. 


CARDINAL BRAND for Cold cures, when 


low temperatures are used in processing. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


Arkwright Finishing Company 
Providence Rhode Island 








SOFT MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Made to Your Specifications 


R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. 


SO West Ave., Leng Island City, N. Y. Telephones: 


CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 


Sherwoed 


LINERS TREATED 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 
pped easily. 2. Wri 
. 3. mg 
4. Liners 
remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 
POROTEX PRODUCTS 


3724, Franklin 8551 875 East 140th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











BUYERS _ read your listing in LATEX 


the MARKET PLACE. There 


is no cheaper way to reach these cial processes. 











ENGINEERING 


Designs and layouts made for dipping 
machines, circulating tanks and spe- 


PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO"’—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 


“LINERETTE”—Treated paper for separat- 
ing er interleaving light weight frictioned 














prospects. Raymond P. Morse stocks. ; 
Try It! 160 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
‘ Telephone: TRiangle 5-4064 5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 








RATES: For all classifications except POSITIONS WANTED: 
Five cents per word, minimum charge $2.00. 


POSITIONS WANTED: $1.00 for 40 words or less. 
Extra, three cents per word 


All classified advertisements payable in advance. 


ADDRESS REPLIES to Box Numbers, care of 
THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St., N. Y. 














HELP WANTED 





RUBBER ROOM FOREMAN wanted for the tubing and vulcanizing 
departments of an insulated wire plant. Must be thoroughly experienced in 
yroduction problems on flexible cords and able to get maximum production 


und quality from operations. Give complete information regarding training, 
experience, salaries earned and expected Address Box 1034, Tue Ruepeper 
AGE 


RUBBER CHEMIST wanted by large Eastern company interested in 
manufacture of syntketic rubber Must be graduate chemist or chemical 
engineer with three to five years of experience in rubber industry both in 
non-rowtine laboratory work and faetory compounding and _ processing 
Opening offers opportunity in research, manufacture and sales. Recent 
snapshot, personal information and salary requirements requested Address 
Box 1051, Tue Rupegr Ace. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR and chemist with eleven years of experi 
ence in the rubber_covered wire industry available for work on factory 
problems and new developments Address Box 1048, Tue Rupper AGt 





YOUNG MALE SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER: Experienced in sales 
promotion ef mechanical rubber products. Desires position as Sales Trainee 
Well educated. References. Address Box 1050, THe Rusper Act 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER with 15 years’ experience in research, pro 
luction, mew product and sales development of rubber compounds, latex, 
yroxylin coatings, and soe mee wi _ large and small companies, is open for 
mnection in research, ducti or technical sales. Address Box lf 
rue Rupser Act 





RUBBER CHEMIST—13 years experience in compounding, 
millroom and factory control. 
sundries, molded products, rubber-coated fabrics. 
and managing control units for raw materials. 
service. Address Box 1055, THe Rusper AGe. 


Available for 


research, 
Intimate knowledge of all processes—footwear, 
Experience in organizing 
immedrate 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED FOR USER—1 No. 3 and No. 9 Banbury Mixer; 


3 Mills; 


1 


Calender; 5 Hydrauliic Presses, with pumps and accumulators; 2 Tubers. 


Address Box 1014, Tue Ruesper Ace. 


WANTED—Complete rubber laboratory, consisting of mill, 
Banbury, single or double presses, testing machines, shelves, etc. 
Box 1049, Tue Rusper Acs 


calender, 
Address 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—A Rubber Factory in operation on good jobs. Have 
excellent sales force 
Cash required, $4000; balance on time. 
Address Box 1053, Tue Ruspser Ace 


WANTED—Manufacturers’ Agents to sell high grade chemicals to 
rubber industry in New England, 


an 
Reasonable labor, good equipment, low overhead. 
A real opportunity for right party. 


the 
New York-Trenton, and Chicago terri. 


tories. At present our sales are being handled by our own repesentatives. 


Address Box 1054, Tue Rusper Acer. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


City and nationally, 15 years’ experience. 


AGENT with excellent connections in New York 
Wants lines of rubber and latex 


products. Commission or jobbing basis. Drug, Syndicate and Department 


store trade. Equipped to handle complete job, including 


Advertising, 


Financing, Warehousing and Sales. Kelly & Stanton, Inc., 40 East 20th 


St., New York City. 



















































THE RUBBER AGE 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


























McAlpin Hotel 

Magnetic Pigment Corp. 
Mineralite Sales Corp. 

Monsanto Chem. Co. (R. S. Div.) . 
Moore & Munger 

Morse, Raymond P. 

Muehistein & Co., H., Inc. 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp 
Akron Equipment Co 

Akron Standard Mold Co 

Aibert & Son, L. 

Aluminum Flake Co 

American Colloid Co 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
American Zinc Sales Co 

Ames, B. C., Co. 

Anaconda Zinc Oxide Dept. of |. L. R. Co 
Ansbacher-Siegle Corp 

Arkwright Finishing Co 


National Sherardizing and Machine Co. 
Naugatuck Chem. Div. U. S. Rubber Co. . 
Neville Co. ial : 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Nobie, R. J. 


Badenhop Corp., Robert Norton, M., & Co. 


Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Barrett Co., The 

Beacon Co. 

Binney & Smith Co insert Following 388; Pancorbo, M. 

Biack Rock Mnfg. Co Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Brockton Cutting Die & Machine Co Porotex Products 


Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 


Rand Rubber Co. 
Randall, Frank E. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Revertex Corp. of America , 
Insert Following Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., Inc. 
353. Ross & Son, Charles . 
344, 345, Royle & Sons, John 


Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 

Cleveland Liner & Mnfg. Co 

Colonial tnsulator Co. 

Columbia Alkali Corp 

Columbian Carbon Co 

Connor, Charlies F., & Co., 

Continental Carbon Co 

Continental Machinery Co 

Continental Rubber Co St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Schulman, A., & Co. 

Dispersions Process, Inc 335, Scott Co., Henry L. . 
Southeastern Clay Co. , 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inside Front Cover, Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Emerson Apparatus Co. Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 

Sun Oil Co. 


Gammeter, W. F., Co. 
General Atias Carbon Co 
Givaudan-Delawanna, inc 


Textile Proofers, Inc. 
Titanium Pigment Corp. 


Hall Co.. The C. P. United Carbon Co. i os al ee al Insert Following 
Hamlin Machine Co United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Heinrich, . H.. Inc. U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
Heveatex Corporation 347, Utility Mfg. Co. 
Huber, J. M., Inc. Back Cover, 
Vanderbilt, R. T., Co. cues Front Cover, 
Vultex Chemical Co. . 
imperial Oil & Gas Products Co 
international Pulp Co. ’ Weber, Hermann. Co. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, inc. 
Jacoby, Ernest, & Co ’ Williams, C. K., & Co. 
Wilson Co., C. T. .. 


Kratz, George D Wishnick-Tumpeer, inc. 








MONTEN WAX 
A successful Montan replacement which merits consid- AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


eration on a permanent basis of Montan replacement. STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
x MANDRELS 


Zine Stearate, Zine Laurate, Zine Resinate 


SPECIAL METALLIC SOAPS TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS NATIONAL SHERARDIZING G&G MACHINE co. 
THE BEACON COMPANY, 87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 




















SINCE 1880 RUBBER GO 
MECHANICAL Mey ODS 


Pat. OFF 


MOLDED RUBBER GOODS DRESS SHIELDS * "RUBBER APRONS 


DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 


Spenge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Melded eae pants RUBBER SHEETS 
 Chinte Y a ABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
We Solicit Your Inquiries SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY | a> — el penny ant re 
SANDUSKY, OHIO RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM ; 








RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, NY. U.S.A 
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